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The Coming Legislative Campaign. 


"THE eoming Legislative campaign in this State will be 

one of extraordinary interest. It will turn upon issues 
of vital consequence to the future of the commonwealth 
There will be, of course, the usual party alignments, but 
exceptional circumstances are likely to beget an unusual 
degree of independence on the part of voters. There are 
thousands of Republicans and some Democrats who cannot 
be held to partisan nominations which are out of harmony 
with the quickened reform spirit of the time. It is already 
evident that the reform element in the Republican party 
will be an influential factor in determining the general re- 


sult. It is idle to deny that there is a widespread dissatis 


faction with the record of the last Legislature. While it 
obeyed in some respects the popular demands, its acquics- 
cence was, for the most part, sullen and reluctant. As to 


some very important matters, it put open contempt upon 
the popular will. Asa result of this fact, movements are 
already on foot for an effective State organization of those 
who desire to see the party faithfully fulfill its pledges to 
the people. Good government clubs, composed of citizens 
in favor of the elimination of vicious influences from our 
politics, and of the elevation of the standards of public 
service, are also to be organized in all the larger cities and 
towns of the State. A primary purpose of these organiza 
tions will be to secure municipal reform here and elsewhere 
on a non-partisan basis. These and other similar organiza- 
tions will oppose the nomination and election of any man 
to the Legislature whose attitude as to reform is at all un 
certain. 
to the Senate. 
instead of thirty members, all of whom will be chosen in 


Special attention, it is understood, will be given 
This body will hereafter consist of fifty 
November. Several gentlemen who were conspicuous in 
the last Legislature for the prostitution of their legislative 
functions to the furtherance of personal ends are candi 
dates for renomination, and all of these will be vigorously 
antagonized. threatened that, if 
renominated, the obnoxious men will be opposed by inde 


In some instances it is 
pendent Republican candidates who are in sympathy with 
the better ideals of public service 

The Republican leaders of the State cannot afford to ig- 
nore or despise these significant indications of the popular 
temper. The of the lies in frankly recog- 
nizing and respecting its awakened conscience, <A policy 


safety party 


or nominations adjusted to any other standard than that 
The 


Republican party was never so strong, never so influential 


which it demands will result inevitably in disaster. 


in affairs, never so largely contributive to the public good, 
as when, in former years, it recognized the opinion of its 
best element, and furnished to the service of the State and 
country men fully in accord with its highest impulses. If 
it is ever to recover its prestige and become again the su- 
preme force for righteousness in American politics, it must 
put itself abreast of the sentiment which now, more than 
ever before, demands capacicy, integrity, and loyalty to 
conviction in all servants of the people, and purity and 
respect for the public will, alike in legislative and adminis 
trative policy. The men who inculcate any other gospel, 
and who seek to attain success along the low levels of self- 
ish partisanship, should be thrust aside as unworthy of the 
confidence of a party which is committed by all its tradi 
tions to maintain and carry out the principles of upright, 
patriotic government, 


The Tariff. 

HAT will the next Republican Con- 
gress do with the tariff? That isa 
question which is attracting a good 
deal of attention among thoughtful 


\ 
«\E ip vv 
' yl 


action of 
The act 


s ual deficit in revenue during the first 


men. It is obvious that 


some sort will be necessary. 


s a 


es 
The most favorable official estimates 


Sl place the deficit for the seventeen 
months ending with the 1st of December next at eighty- 
eight millions of dollars. This must be provided for either 
by tariff legislation or by a further issue of bonds. It is 
undoubtedly true that Republicans generally would be glad 


nine months under the Wilsen law, 
ending on June Ist, was $56,713,950, 


‘things that have already 
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to escape the necessity of disturbing the tariff, unfriendly 
as it is to many interests, but the party must deal with fis- 
cal conditions as they exist. The fact that Mr. Cleveland 
would probably refuse to sign any bill antagonizing in any 
respect the features of the Wilson bill cannot relieve Con- 
It must do its 
duty, wholly irrespective of actual or imaginary obstacles. 


gress of its responsibility in the premises. 


One method of replenishing the treasury, and this is the 
plan favored by Senator Sherman, would be to restore the 
tariff on luxuries—laces, diamonds, velvets, wines, cigars, 
Over forty millions of dol- 
of the 
Then the tax on beer 


and other articles of the kind. 
the 


rates on these and similar articles. 


lars were sacrificed by Democratic reduction 


two dollars a barrel, which would 
the This 
increase would, of course, be resisted by the brewing inter- 


could be ine reused to 


vive another substantial addition to revenues. 
est. but its wishes ought not to be determinative as against 
obvious public nece ssity As to legislation beyond this 
point, involving a very extended revision of the manufact- 
Our 


radical legislation should be avoided as 


uring schedules, there may be differences of opinion. 
that 


far as possible. 


own View is 
But that the general subject will compel 
the hands of Congress, and that it will enter 
the 


attention at 


more or less prominently as an issue into next cam- 


paign, admits of no doubt whatever. 


The New Foolishness. 


>=. © the man who has leisure to be ob- 
: a : servant this appears to be not a day 
=< ; of little things, but of new things. 

\ ~ si In literature we have the new sym- 
x Nee B} bolism and new criticism—or new 
ag > log-rolling, as some prefer to term it. 


New schools of painting are 
attracting attention daily, and 
the drama is hysterical with 
new types. There is the new 


woman, there are new re- 





formers, and, metapacncally 
speaking, the intellectual atmosphere of the world is pun 
the 


about all things under the 


Solomon's /lazé remark 
last discredited. Every 


vent with mell of varnish 
un is at 
teacher is clamoring of new discoveries and trying to con- 
vince the world that the puddle on which he has raised a 
storm is the well of eternal truth. 

Although it is desirable that the store of 
should 


that people should lose sight of all that is simple and sane, 


human know!l- 


edge and beauty be increased, it is not desirable 


und that has endured through the ages. The old Etruscan 
gold is still as valuable and beautiful as any mined from 
newer Veins, and there is always a possibility that the 
newly-discovered vein may contain only glittering pyrites. 
The great danger of these new movements is that they will 
attract the 
enduring’ to what is merely sporadic and ephemeral, and so 


young and enthusiastic away from what is 


cause them to waste much precious time—if it does not 


permanently warp their minds. 


This age does not lack for leaders but for restrainers. 


There is a need for teachers who will promulgate doctrines 
of healthful conservatism and keep us from dissipating our 
in following things that may prove to be merely 


energies 


chimeras. This constant stralaing for what is new is as 


much due to feverishness as to an outburst of intellectual 
energy. It is not necessary to the progress of the world 
that every leader should blaze out a new path for himself 
and his followers, and while it is probable that many of 
these movements will end in some lasting good, it is to be 
hoped that they will not distract us much longer from 
been discovered and approved. 
At the present time there is an urgent need for a new re- 


vival of interest in things that are old. 


A Reductio ad Absurdum. 


——~ HE citizen who has watched 

the groaning of the machin- 
the In- 
McLaughlin's and 
waited for an output, must be fill- 


ery of criminal Jaw in 


spector Case, 


ed with contempt, not of court, 


but for the dreary absurdities of 
what we call our system of trial 
by jury. Mistrial by jury would 
better The 
The second attempt at a trial was 


be a name. mistrial 
was begun April 15th 
begun May 20th. By dint of forced speed and night ses- 
sions the twelfth and last of those mysterious dispensations 
of Providence called jurors was finally secured and sworn in 
on June 5th. Three days later, on the morning of the 8th, 
a verdict of guilty was reached on precisely the same evi- 
dence which was presented in the original trial. 

In this first trial the first juror took his seat on Mon- 
day, April 15th. 
inchoate twelve. 
sided in the trial of Dr. Meyer for poisoning, and in many 
Dr. Meyer's case is 


By custom he became foreman of the 
Judge George C. Barrett, who had _ pre- 
other notable cases, sat on the bench. 
mentioned because it has entailed an expense of nearly a 
hundred thousand dollars on the county, and the doctor 
still lives. The prisoner whose ordeal Judge Barrett was 
now to direct was next to the chief in authority over four 
thousand policemen, to whose interest it was believed to be 
that he should escape the clutches of the law. The counsel 
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tor the prosecution were ex-Surrogate D. G. Rollins, assist- 
ant under a famous New York district attorney many 
years ago, and afterward himself chief official prosecutor ; 
Austen G. Fox, an eminent civil practitioner, and John R. 
Fellows, who was an assistant district attorney twenty- 
four years ago, and has been in that office continuously 
since, save for his term of service in Congress. Surely the 
case of the State was to be handled with the skill born of 
long experience and consummate ability. Nor was the 
Here, indeed, 
there was to be a fine exhibition of the good old ‘‘ Anglo- 


prisoner less ably provided with counsel. 


Saxon trial by jury,” which isn’t Anglo-Saxon at all, but 
Anglo-Norman, of the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The outraged majesty of the law, providing the outrage 
could be proven, was assuredly to be avenged as befitted 
the majesty of the imperial metropolis of the Empire State 
of America, while good citizens, from Key West to Seattle, 
who had read of the great reforms in progress in New 
York, and expected practical results from them, would 
look on and say well done. No wonder the counsel who 
opened for the defense, conscious that he was addressing 
the nation, said: ‘*‘ The history of the city of New York 
contains no record of any case the correct decision of which 
is fraught with greater interest to the cause of good gov- 
ernment, everywhere, than this !” 

Twenty -two days later, every one of which cost the 
tax-payers dear, the first jury of tweive men had been 
secured, Fifty days later the second jury was complete. 
Nobody knows why a jury is twelve. The jury ‘of the 
great assize”’ under Henry II. was sixteen in number, and 
new jurors were added, as desired, until out of them all 
twelve could be found to agree. Unanimity was not so 
desirable in those days as to be purchased, as now, at a cost 
of annual hundreds of thousands in every community 
which has received the fetich of the unanimous dozen from 
the worshipful era of Edward III. 

In due course of time the first presentiment of miscar- 
riage was verified, and on May 11th the jurors reported the 
hopelessness of attempts to secure a unanimous verdict, 
and were discharged by the judge from further consider- 
ation of the case. They stood two for acquittal—or at least 
for a refusal to agree with their fellows—and ten tor con 
viction, Here is a plain statement of what this miscarriage 
of justice probably cost . 

Rental value of court-room and of jury-room occupied, in new 


criminal-court building ; say $20 per day for twenty-four act- 


ual working-days .. .... SRE AERC EP rrr ter er $480 
Salary of presiding judge at $17,500a year, of less than three 
hundred working-days, for twenty-four actual days’ work... 1,392 
Salaries of stenographer at $2.500, of two clerks at $2,000, of 
eight coyrt officers at $1,200. twenty-four working-days, and 
of six subpoena services at $1,200 each, for time employed, 
estimated Rane atecrem miticu nue we cx sabia anSres 1472 
Jury fees paid to talesmen.... RPA iit 2,000 
(Jurors get $2 a day for each day they answer after the 
first rell-call.) 
Cort of feeding and lodging jurors at a Broadway hotel, and of 
carriages to and from the hotel, and for drives on Sundays, 
in Central Park, estimated........ ; tics wis bees pas 550 
Salaries of another judge at $17,500, of the Commissioner of 
Jurors at $5.000, and of the sheriff at $20.000, during the 
seven days they were engaged in drawing this jury, about. 1,000 
Incidental expenses connected with the preparation of the case 
by the prosecution, including the sending for witnesses, pro 
curing information not necessarily used on the trial. type 
writing and stenography, detectives, ete Fae eae 2,500 
Salaries of cistrict attorney and his regular assistant, and cost of 
high-priced special prosecutors in court twenty-four days, 
and in the preparation of the case... ..............ece0ee- 25,000) 
I dos ,\ an ae hige weeWe on) caeeeeas $34.34 


And all for a ‘‘ mistrial,’ because, forsooth, we. still 
swear by the fetich of the unanimous dozen. 

It is obvious that the difficulty experienced in secur 
ing the twelve men for jury duty necessitates most of this 
expense. Of the twenty -four days consumed, only one- 
Could 


jurors have been procured in two days, as ought to be 


twelfth, two days, were used in the trial itself. 


have been but four in 
stead of twenty-four days to pay for, and the cost of the 


feasible, it would seem, there need 


trial would have been about five thousand dollars instead 
of thirty-five thousand dollars. The extra thirty thousand 
dollars is clearly chargeable to the jury system. It is too 
expensive to be Where is the legal 
Parkhurst who will undertake to reform it ? 


so unsatisfactory. 


A Real Metropolis. 


Qe 


T may be that we are drawing near 
to the psychological moment, as 
our French brethren put it, in the 
history of New York. We have 
had an attempt at honest and hon- 
orable municipal government bet- 
ter organized and more persistent, 
to all appearances, than any that 
has preceded it. The 
science is obtaining splendid rec 


cause of 


ognition in the buildings of the 





new Columbia which are rising on 
New York's acropolis. Near at hand a great cathedral is to 
furnish a rallying point of effort in the causes of religion and 
philanthropy. 
common schools are being studied with a newly-awakened 


The sanitary and educational aspevts of our 


intelligence. 
reproach to the city, the combination of the Astor and 
Lenox libraries and the Tilden fund promises a free lit rary 
worthy of the city’s greatness, Popular science is to be 


After years of waiting, which have been a 
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recognized in the opening of a comprehensive aquarium 
at one end of Manhattan Island, and of a great zoological 
garden and arboretum at the other. Noone who knows his 
New York can have failed to note the increase of substan- 
tial interest in the welfare of the people, in the building of 
hospitals, plans for small parks, improvement of tenement- 
free the the 
library system, the work of settlements among the poor, and 
the wider application of already extensive charities. The 
cause of municipal art has received substantial recognition. 


houses, kindergartens, promotion of free- 


A powerful sentiment has been developed against the mul- 
tiplication of caricatures in stone and bronze, and in favor 
of the 
ings and the untrammeled application of sound landscape 
there 
buildings to teach 


fitting construction and decoration of public build- 


art to parks and boulevards. In architecture have 


becn enough notable additions to our 


some lessons whose value has not been hidden by the inva- 


sion of balloon-frame monstrosities. Our very shop-win- 
dows show a quickening of art feeling in arrangements of 
color and form which daily exert some influence. 

It needs but little to kindle the spark of civic pride intoa 
flame which shall burn brightly and steadily. 
the truth. New York, 


vast bargain-counter. 


Let us face 
for most of its inhabitants, has been 
Day by day the multitudes have 
‘rowded each other in their haste for gain. It 
has been a city of material ends, a mart, a place of money- 


one 


jostled and « 


making and also of money-spending—the most attractive 
of our cities for one who would be in and of the world, but 
a city whose people have been bound together by no ties 
Our 


neither intellectual nor social standing. 


rulers have been men of 
The management 
of civic affairs has been abandoned abjectly to those whom 
men in office 
fitted by their position and education to receive social or 


of municipal allegiance. 


we despised. It is a new sensation to have 


intellectual recognition. .The novelty of this experience is 
Men are 
they 
various 


quickening the dormant feeling of civic pride. 
beginning to talk of loyalty to the city almost as 
talked of loyalty to the 1861. The 
phases of development which we have touched upon are 
They are 
New York greater not only 
but 
conveniences, 


country in 


only beginnings. mere hints of the possibilities 


of a in territory and popula- 
also in honorable in the necessities 
transit, 
and quiet, in the full 
art, and best of all, 


otic 


tion, government, 


and pavements, order, cleanliness, 


recognition of letters, science, and 
in the uplifting of a standard of patri- 
There are 
rests with 


and unselfish devotion to the city’s cause. 
this day is at hand. It 


the citizens to prove these signs true or false. 


signs that the dawn of 


DBS 
de WHATS, GOING ONss 


(\SeaxetF a) a 


REPUBLICANISM in Kentucky is every year becoming 
more vigorous and aggressive. The recent State conven- 
tion, which nominated Colonel W. O. Bradley for Governor, 


was large in numbers and enthusiastic in spirit, and it is 
obvious that the party is getting into shape for one of the 
most effective fights in its history. There was not entire 
unanimity as to the silver question, but the following reso 
lution was adopted by a majority which leaves no doubt 
at all as to the ‘We are 
opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver, believ- 
country in financial ruin. We 
both gold 
provided always that a dollar in one 


The 


man of high 


dominant sentiment of the party : 
ing that it will involve the 
believe in a sound currency and in the use of 
and silver for coinage, 
is made precisely as valuable as a dollar in the other.” 
is widely known as a 


ability and great force of character, and if victory is among 


nominee for Governor 
the possibilities he will win it. 

Pa 
Massa- 
of a wealthy 


A CONGREGATIONALIST Springfield, 
chusetts, was recently invited to the pastorate 
Presbyterian Church of this city, with a salary double that 
He declined. 


pastor of 


he is now receiving. Big as the salary was, 
he was unwilling to accept it at the sacrifice of convictions 
There 
Presbyterian faith to which he 
cou'd not assent ; he kept silent and taken the 
place offered, but he preferred to be honest alike with him- 
self and those 


-leliberately formed and conscientiously entertained. 
were some doctrines of the 
could have 


There are a good 
than 
captious folk are willing to admit, but there are enough of 


who desired his services. 


many more men of this sort in the ministry some 
the other sort to justify special mention of this incident. 
Perhaps if the truth were known 
that not a few of the clergy who are now in the Presbyte- 
rian pulpit would find it difficult to accept all the articles 


of the denominational standards if they were subjected to 


it would be discovered 


a categorical inquiry. 

x 
in South Carolina 
would be the 
first man to shoot any white man that attempted to lead 
He said that he 


A DeMmocrRATIc State Senator down 
recently declared in a public address that ‘‘ he 
hun 


the negro to the polls. believed on 


dred determined white men could carry the election for 
whom they pleased, though there were seven thousand 


negro voters in the county.” There is no doubt that the 


bloodthirsty sentiment here avowed represents the spirit 


and purpose of a considerable element of the South Caro 
Jina Democracy. These conspirators against law and the 
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rights of the blacks have so long maintained their suprem- 
acy by the bulldozing method that they cannot for a mo 
ment tolerate the idea of a return to orderly practices 
and the They will find, 
however, that they cannot much longer resist the new spirit 


consequent loss of their power. 


which is abroad among the more intelligent and patriotic 

and that, may dislike to do so, they 

will be compelled to submit to the constitution and the 

The day is past forever when any Ku Klux gang 

can terrorize the people of any State of the American union. 
* 


class, however they 


laws. 


Tue Turkish government has at last made a formal re- 
ply to the joint proposals of the Powers in reference to 
reforms in Armenia. As we predicted, the reply is unsat- 
The News declares that it is ‘the very 
fatuousness of Turkish presumption, Turkish folly, and 
Turkish ignorance and hardness of heart.” It is said that 
the Powers will now make a naval demonstration in the 
Bosphorus, with a view of emphasizing their demands. It 
that such a demonstration will have some effect 
upon Turkish opinion, but we doubt it. Something more 
decisive than a mere show of power will be required to se- 
cure acquiescence in the scheme of reforms which has been 
formulated in the interest of the oppressed Armenians. 
Considerations of humanity have no weight at all with the 
Turk, and he will yield nothing to civilization which he is 
not compelled to yield. He must be taken by the throat 
and given a dose of his own methods of strangulation be- 
fore he will relax in the least his clutch upon the unfort- 
unate Armenian victims of his brutality. It is possible that 
the force of events of recent occurrence outside of Armenia 
will compel the Powers to apply this drastic treatment. 

* 


isfactory. London 


may be 


THE State convention of the silver Democracy of Illi- 
nois does not seem to have altogether realized the expecta- 
tions of its sponsors, but it certainly was a very significant 
indication of the extent to which the silver delusion has 
permeated the party in that State. Senator Palmer esti- 
mates the active constituency of the delegates composing 
the convention at only fifteen thousand ; Governor Altgeld, 
on the contrary, claims that ninety per cent. of the Demo- 
crats of the State are in favor of free silver coinage. The 
truth probably is that at least one-third of the voters here- 
tofore acting with the Democracy are in active sympathy 
The 
action of the recent convention makes it certain that these 
will break away from the Democratic organization if it 


with the policy and purposes of the silver party. 


shall adhere to sound-money principles. On the other 
hand, if the silverites should get control of the party, the 
sound-money element will be compelled to secede. Thus 


the Republicans, provided they stand true to the party 
declarations on this monetary question, must in any event 
be the gainers. 
the public welfare ought to be decided without reference to 
party lines, and the disintegrating processes now at work 
afford some ground for a belief that this will be the final 
outcome of the struggle. 


A question which concerns so intimately 


Men and Things. 
‘This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day.” 


I HAVE been reading that book with the extraordinary 
title, ‘* The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham ”’— 
truly the growth and spread of the Meredithian title is 
marvelous—by a very clever young woman, 
herself ‘‘ John Oliver Hobbs.” 
because the front of the volume is graced with a portrait 
of the author which is indisputably feminine, with the 
quality of youth, and besides, internal evidence gives proof 
of the femininity of the source of the book quite as uncon- 
trovertible as the prefacing picture. My curiosity about it 
was aroused by the casual and epigrammatic remark con 
cerning it of a professor in literature at one of our univer- 
summary * Meredith plus Con- 
It was pretty hard for me to understand how so 
infinite and all-embracing a personage as Meredith could be 
plus anything or anybody, 


who dubbs 
I know it’s a young woman 


sities, whose terse Was : 


greve.” 


but the professorial epigram 
and I read the book, 
the interesting and curious result that the professor’s mean- 
There 


evanescent and 


insidiously aroused my curiosity, with 
ing was rendered luminous and comprehensible. 
was present in it a quality of Meredith ; 
impalpable, true, and beside much 
brilliant sparkle that the old dramatist need have had no 
But the story itself is as crude and 
formless a fiction as has ever come under my eye. There 
satiric wit, humor, humanity, and much that 
is dramatic, but pieced together with only a tolerable 
skill. There is no firm grasp of character, though a keen 
insight into it ; it eludes the autbor and plays havoc with 
the verisimilitude of the tale. With all these faults and 
limitations—how easy to detect them in everything, how 
difficult to elude them yourself—the book is entertaining, 
even more than that—worth reading. 


but nevertheless there, 
qualms in owning to. 


is piercing, 


The chroniclers of theatrical affairs in our various news- 
papers have been thrown into spasms of reminiscence by 
the benefit performance, for the actor, C. W. 
Couldock, of ** The Rivals,” a fortnight But none of 
them, so far as I have seen, have memories that reach back 
eight May 10th, 1887, 
formance was given to the same 
versary of his appearance on the stage. 


veteran 


ago. 


when a testimonial per- 
actor on the fittieth anni- 
The forgetfulness 


years to 


495 


or neglect of those whose business it is to record these mat- 
ters is my excuse—though I really need none—for recalling 
that afternoon’s entertainment and the men who took part 
init. First came the third act of ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
Booth ; then the screen from the * 
dal,” with Fanny Davenport as 
John Gilbert as Sir Peter ; 
Ceesar,”’ 


with Edwin 
School for Scan 
Lady Teazle, 
the quarrel scene from ‘‘ Julius 
with Lawrence Barrett ; and finally the third act 
f ‘‘ The Rivals,” with a cast in every way superior to the 
one of two weeks ago. Mr. Jefferson was, of course, Boh 
Mr. James O’ Neill was the Sir Lucius; Mr. 
the Captain Absolute—quite the best I’ve ever seen; Mr. 
Denham the David, Mrs. John Drew the Mrs. Malaprop, and 
Miss Annie Robe the Lydia Languish. 1 doubt if that act 
of Sheridan’s masterpiece was ever better performed; it 
certainly stands out in my memory as the 


scene 


and dear old 


Acres ; sellew 


most notable of 
many notable performances, and I take pleasure 
ing it when it seems well-nigh forgotten. 


in recall- 


There have been conflicting reports concerning the death 
of Frederic Locker, or Locker-Lampson, as he changed 
to in later life, but there seems little doubt as I 
that the author of the ‘‘ London Lyrics ” 
To most who know his verses, so full of 
and humor as they are, it will be a 


write this 
has passed away. 
youthful charm 


surprise to know that 


he was over seventy. The name of the author of the 
““Rhymes and Lyrics” will be perennial, however. The 
forerunner of Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, and all who 


have made dainty the vehicle of dainty thought, 
much of his work will be remembered and treasured when 
perhaps theirs is lost. As the collector and owner of the 
famous Rowfant library he was known to bibliophiles the 
world over ; it was a favorite saying with him that he had 
so many books he was ashamed of them. He had no need 
to say that of the books of his own making. 


verse 


The unlooked-for success of the Century Magazine *snow 
famous Napoleonic poster, ‘‘The Sun of Austerlitz,” has 
led that publication’s advertising department to try again, 
and the result is another striking example of the work of 
Eugene Grasset, this time ‘‘ Napoleon in Egypt.” Picto 
rially it is better than the first, but it does not demand the 
same attention as the former ; it 
less eccentric in its treatment, and forces 
tion as the other did. But it will be of mighty interest and 
import to the collectors, and newsdealers will do well to 
hold on to it till the demand is brisk. ‘‘The Sun of Aus- 
terlitz”” is now worth from one to three dollars. 

Louis EVAN SHIPMAN. 
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—HELEN KELLER, the young Alabama girl who was born 
deaf, dumb, and blind, and 
velopment has attracted the 
note in this country, 
a famous school for the deaf on one of the 
New York City. She 
well considering her infirmities, and 


“4, 
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whose remarkable mental de 
attention of many people of 
is now studying vocal expression at 
handsomest 
avenues in articulates remarkably 
given in 


and call by 


at a reception 


the school recently, was able to distinguish 
name about one hundred people whom she had previously 
She hears by holding her fingers over the 


the person addressing her 


mouth of 
. and her facility in understanding 
what is said to her is little short of the miraculous. All 
teachers of the deaf agree in awarding the highest praise to 
her teacher, Miss Sullivan, 
Some of Helen’s compositions reveal beautiful thought, 
show that excellent mental strength sits behind the 


met. 


who is constantly with her 
and 
closed 
eves. 

=Miss Chisholm’s feat in taking a 
Gottingen is not only remarkable 
scholarly merit, but also important in blazing the way for 


doctor’s degree at 


as a proof of her own 
other women of perhaps equal ability but less pluck and 
persistence. Hereafter it will be 
of Radcliffe or Vassar or Barnard to 
Ph.D., 


perfectly feasible for a 
graduate go to Ger 
many fora 
years past, and to return with the most highly-prized 
all ‘‘sheepskins.” It is a wonderful 
woman's progress in scholarship 

=Mrs. Langtry declares herself so much pleased with 
the United States that she determined to put 
daughter Jeanne, who is now thirteen years old, at school 
in New York. Mrs. Langtry says that before she 
an actress she hesitated whether to go on the stage or totry 
market-gardening. She had 
Lane, and had an aptitude for that sort of profession 
what interests her most now, than the stage, is 
her racing stable and stud farm at Newmarket, and when 
in England she contrives to spend two or three days a week 
there. 

—The new Attorney-General of the 
Judson Harmon, of Ohio, is one of the ablest 
popular lawyers of that State. He is forty-nine y 
is about six feet two inches in height, 
pearance, and well preserved, though his hair is slightly 
tinged with gray. In would attract at 
tention, 
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“ Kilpatrick turned with a start and beheld a dim form standing within the shadow of the door.” 


LADY 


Author of ‘‘God and the Man,” ‘‘ Matt, the Story of a Caravan,” 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTERS I. AnD II.—Desmond Macartney and Pulcie Kilpatrick, 
the niece of Lord Kilpatrick, are introduced, together with others, guests 
at the lord’s mansion. At the house Mr. Blake, a fr.e living friend of 
the old I-rd’s, quarrels with a lawyer named Feagus, who is also one of 
the guests, along with the Conseltines, father and son. The elder Con 
seltine tells Feagus that Desmond Macartney is a child of the old earl's 
and Moya Macartney, who went through a mock marriage together. 
Feagus undertakes to see that the will which the old earl is about to exe- 
cute is drawn in favor of the Conseltines. 


II.—(Continued). 


" ) EEBLES had reached the door when his 
y lordship’s voice arrested him. 


I command 


‘ ] “Stay! stuy, sir, I—ha! 
J -* you |!” 
— ‘“*Too late,” said Peebles, coolly. ‘ ’m 
no longer at your lordship’s orders—I’m 
Jl discharged.” 
~? **No, no !” said Kilpatrick. ‘‘ Why do 


you provoke me, Peebles? I have been a 
good master to you—a forbearing master. 
If we parted I should—I should miss you.” 

‘**Nae doot o’ that,” returned Peebles, 
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‘*Dismiss me, and ye dismiss your conscience. Dismiss me, and 
the de’il has ye, tooth and nail.” 

His lordship laughed, but with no aspect of enjoyment. 

‘* You’re an assuming old scoundrel, Peebles. My conscience ? 
Gad ! my conscience, indeed !” 

‘* Aye, and your conscience says, ‘Make amends to your ain 
begotten son, the bairn o’ the puir lass who died for your sake, 
and who loved ye, Lord Kilpatrick.’” 

The old lord’s head sank upon his breast, his eyes were dim 
with a sudden moisture. 

‘*T loved her, Peebles ; I loved her !” 

‘“*And yet ye played that de’il’s trick on her, with the aid of 
yon scoundrel, Blake.” 

‘* How could I marry one so much my inferior ?” asked Kil- 
patrick, defensively. ‘‘ And yet, there are moments when I 
think that if—if she had not—if she had had a little more 
patience, I might have done it. There, there !” he continued, 
with his usual testiness, ‘‘ let it sleep. Don’t talk aboutit. As 
for Desmond, I have brought him up almost like my own son 
and heir. He has wanted nothing—he shall never want. I 
shall provide for him in my will.” 

‘*Grandly, nae doot,” said Peebles, with the abrupt snort 
which was his laugh, ‘‘ with Mr. Conseltine at your lug, plead- 
ing for that smug-faced imp, his son.” 


KILPATRICK: A TALE OF TO-DAY. 


‘*Shadow of the Sword,” etc. 


‘* Desmond sha’n’t be forgotten,” said Kilpatrick. ‘‘ Nothing 
on earth shall make me forget Desmond.” 

‘*There’s just a chance,” said Peebles, after an interval of 
silence, scraping at his chin, ‘‘ there’s just a chance that never 
seems to have occurred t’ye, that Desmond, when he kno-ws 
you're his father, may refuse to tak’ a shilling o’ your money. 
I know the lad, for isn’t he like the child o’ my ain auld age ? 
Haven't I watched over him and seen him grow—haven’t I had 
daily to lie to him and tell him that he has neither father nor 
mother, but only a kind friend who knew them both—and have- 
n’t I heard his voice break when he has asked of his dead 
mother ? It’s a chance ye ha’e to tak’,” he continued in answer 
to Kilpatrick’s stricken look. ‘‘ Do your duty—acknowledge 
your son before the world! If anything can get ye a free pass 
through the gates o’ heaven, it will be a deed like that.” 

‘** But what to tell him ?”’ 

**Cover the sorrow up. 
to the living.” 

“*Gad !” said Kilpatrick, ‘‘ ’ve a mind to do it, if only to 
spite my brother Dick. Peebles, do you think I’ma fool? Do 
you think I don’t know Dick Conseltine ? He’s looking forward 
to my funeral. He wants the estate for young spindleshanks, 
my nephew. Suppose I showed him a trick worth two of that, 
eh? Ha-ha !” 


Let the dead sleep. Make answer 
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His lordship’s rather spiteful chuckle was cut 
short by a rap atthe door. Peebles opened it 
and Mr. Conseltine appeared. 

‘*My dear Henry,” he said, advaneing solic- 
itously, ‘‘ I trust you are better ?” 

‘* Yes, yes,” said Kilpatrick, with a disturbed 
air ; ** but— 

‘‘In that case,” said Conseltine, smoothly in- 
terrupting him, ‘‘ may I talk to you privately 
for a few minutes ?” 

‘If you desire,” said his brother. ** Don’t 
Never mind Peebles, Dick. He’s 
Eh, Pee- 


go, Peebles. 
my conscience, my—my ‘alter ego.’ 
bles ?” 

‘As it is a family matter,” said Conseltine, 
‘**T would prefer——” 

** Peebles is one of the family,” said his lord- 
ship. ‘I’ve no secrets from him.” 

“Very good,” said Conseltine, suffering no 
shade of annoyance to cloud his smooth face. 
**Mr. Peebles doubtless agrees with me that ye 
exaggerate the gravity of your condition, and 
that, unless you specially desire it, the drawing 
In the will 
already placed in my possession, you, as is 
natural, devise the bulk of your estate to your 
next of kin. DoTI understand that you desire 
to alter or modify that arrangement ?” 

His lordship, nervously interlacing his fin- 


up of a new will can be postponed. 


gers, glanced at Peebles. 

“Tell your brother the truth, my lord. Tell 
him ye wish to leave the estate to your ain be- 
gotten son.” 

‘* My brother has no son, Mr. Peebles,” said 
Conseltine. 

* Aye, has he !” 
Macartney.” 

** The fruit of a foolish liaison with a peasant. 
My dear Henry os 

‘Peebles is right, Dick,” said Kilpatrick. 
** Desmond should be my heir.” 

‘*My dear Henry !” said Conseltine, ‘‘ ye must 
surely be mad. Proclkaim your folly to the 
world? Acknowledge a waif and stray as your 
flesh and blood? It is impossible. Midsummer 
madness. And whatever ye do with any por- 
tion of your personal possessions, ye can’t pass 
your patrimonial title to one born out of wed- 
lock.” 

Kilpatrick looked from his brother to Peebles, 
and back again, interlacing his fingers and 
dragging them apart. 

*‘T faith,” he said, ‘* that’s true, that’s true, 
Peebles. The title must go to my next of kin. 
It must go. There’s no help for it, and the title, 
with nothing to support it; eh? You must see 
that, Peebles. Gad! I'm sorry; I’m devilish 
sorry.” He rose. ‘Never mind, Peebles ; 
Desmond sha’n’t be forgotten. Trust me, he 
sha’n’t.” 

Conseltine offered him his arm, and he took 
it with a glance at his servant. 

**Aye, my lord,” said Peebles, with an im- 
movable face, *“‘lean on your brother. It’s 
good to have loving kith and kin.” 

Voices and laughter were heard from the 
landing without, and a moment later Dulcie, 
with Desmond at her heels, entered the room. 


said Peebles; ‘* Desmond 








III. 
MR. PEEBLES RECEIVES A MESSAGE. 


His lordship welcomed the irruption of the 
two young people as a relief from the further 
discussion of a painful topic. His indolent and 
pleasure - loving nature prompted him to the 
casting off as quickly as might be of all dis- 
quieting thoughts. 

‘*So, young madam,” he said to Dulcie, 
pinching her ear, *‘ you’ve come back! And 
where have you been all the afternoon ?” 

**On the sands,” said Dulcie. ‘* You’re not 
angry with me, are you?” she asked, kissing 
him in a coaxing fashion, for the tone in which 
he had spoken was a little sharp. ‘‘ I was so 
sorry to hear that you had been upset.” 

‘*Tt wouldn’t have happened if you had been 
at the table,” said Kilpatrick. ‘‘I suppose I 
have to thank you, sir,” he continued to Des- 
mond, *‘for her absence? You're pretty spec- 
tacles, the pair of you,” he went on, looking at 
the disordered dresses, flushed faces, and un- 
tidy hair of the young couple. ‘ You’ve been 
up to some mischief, I suppose 7” 

‘* Not this time,” said Desmond. 

** Hold your tongue, boy !” snapped his lord- 
ship, with sudden and inexplicable ill-temper. 
‘Don’t bandy words with me—hold your 
tongue !” 

‘** Yes, sir,” said Desmond. 

Can’t you dnd something better to do than 
to go wandering about the place, mixing with 
all the loafers and blackguards in the county ? 
Can’t you speak ¢ You can chatter fast enough 
when you're not asked to.” 

“Ye told me to hold my tongue, sir,” said 
Desmond, falling back on Irish prevarication 
and broadening his brogue. 

**T shall have to take some order with you, 
sir,” said Kilpatrick. ‘‘Come to my study to- 
morrow after breakfast. It’s time you were 
doing something—time you began to think of— 
of your future. There, there,” he continued, 
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patting Desmond's shoulder, ‘I’m not angry 
with you, my boy. I’ve been upset, and in my 
state of health the least thing excites me, Ask 
Peebles !” 

‘* Aye,” said the Scot, ‘that’s true~you've a 
troublesome temper.” 

‘“Never mind,” said Dulcie; ‘‘ we'll coddle 
you up and comfort you. Ill play a game of 
backgammon with you, and if that doesn’t cure 
you I'll send over to Galway for mamma.” 

‘*For your mother !” cried Kilpatrick. ‘‘ My 
sister, Tabitha !” 

‘* She’s a capital nurse,” said Dulcie. ‘‘ She'll 
see you right in a jiffy—as Desmond would 
say.” 

The bit of slang passed unnoticed by his 
lordship in his terror at the suggestion it con- 
veyed. 

‘*Good heavens, child! Tabitha will be pray- 
ing over me day and night. I’m not quite so 
bad as that—I won’t be prayed over ; but for 
this little cardiac weakness I’m in excellent con- 
dition. Ask Peebles! There, there ; go and get 
your dinner, and take Desmond with you.” 

‘*T shall come back afterward,” said Dulcie. 

‘* Yes, yes!” said her uncle. ‘‘ Come back by 
and by and give me my game of backgammon.” 

‘*T met Mr. Blake on the road, sir,” said Des- 
mond. ‘‘ He asked me to deliver a message to 
your lordship.” 

‘Well ?” snapped Kilpatrick. 
the drunken brute to say to me ?” 

‘* Just to apologize for what he did and said 
this afternoon.” 

‘* His repentance is mighty sudden,” said Kil- 
patrick. 

‘** He didn’t repent atall till Desmond talked to 
him,” said Dulcie, glad to get in a word in favor 
of her sweetheart. 

‘* So you’ve been giving Blake a lesson in man- 
ners, eh ?” said the old man. ‘‘ And what did 
you say to him, and how did he take it ” 

Desmond recounted the interview. 

‘* He took it like mother’s milk, sir. Sure, he 
knew he was in the wrong. He’s not a bad fel- 
low if you know how to take him.” 

Peebles coughed behind his hand a dubious 
note, and Kilpatrick, catching the old man’s 
eye, said with something of his former testi- 
ness : 

‘* Well, well, that will do; go and eat your 
dinner. Peebles, wait on Lady Dulcie.” 

The two young people and the old servitor 
left the room together, and Kilpatrick, sinking 
back into the seat he had quitted, sat for some 
time plunged in silent thought. Conseltine, 
leaning against the high, old-fashioned mantel- 
piece, took advantage of the shadow with which 
the room was filled, and of his brother’s ab- 
straction, to watch him narrowly. The old lord 
sighed once or twice, and gave one or two 
movements of impatience, and once the sound 
of a broken murmur reached Conseltine’s ear, 
in which he distinguished only the word 
‘¢ Moya.” 

‘* Dick,” said Kilpatrick, suddenly turning 
toward him, ‘‘ I must provide for Desmond— 
I simply must do it. I should be a cad if I 
didn't.” 

The intently watchful look which Consel- 
tine’s face had worn was replaced by his gen- 
eral expression of suavity as he came forward 
into the ray of light yet coming through the 
great oriel window. 

‘*My dear Henry,” he said, smoothly, ‘ you 
are perfectly right. ’Tis the dictate of nature 
and justice—it does ye credit.” 

Kilpatrick, who was anything but a fool, 
looked at his brother with a curious, quick, 
questioning glance. Conseltine replied to it as 
if to a speech. 

‘**T know, my dear Henry, I know! Ye'’ve 
been thinking me grasping and avaricious and 
heartless all this time, now haven't you? And 
why ? Just because I’ve felt it my duty, as your 
brother and Richard’s father, to safeguard the 
interests of the family. The title goes to Rich- 
ard anyhow ; and ’tis but common sense, as ye 
said just now yourself, that the bulk of the 
property should go with it. *Tis mighty little I 
can leave him, and a lord without soil to his 
foot or a guinea in his pocket would be a queer 
spectacle, wouldn’t he? ’Tis not Lord Kilpat- 
rick, anyhow, that shall be seen in that predica- 
ment ; but ye can provide for Desmond, too. 
Ye can give him all he has a right to expect, 
and still leave enough for Richard.” 

The argument was unanswerable. The man- 
ner and voice with which it was put were 
suave, persuasive, honest; but Kilpatrick’s 
only answer was to shoot another quick, ques- 
tioning glance at his brother’s face, and to tap 
the carpet with his foot. 

** What would you call a proper provision ?” 
he asked, after an interval of silence. 

‘*Give the boy a profession, and—well, say 
five hundred pounds a year. He’s bright and 
clever, and with that income and a calling in 
his fingers, if he can’t make his way in the 
world, ’tis a pity.” 

‘* A profession !” said Kilpatrick, musingly, 
‘*T don’t know what the boy’s fit for, unless it’s 
a soldier or a sailor,” 


‘* What has 
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‘Bad pay and poor prospects,” said Consel- 
tine. ‘* Why not the church ?” 

His lordship went off into a sudden cackle of 
laugiter. 

“The church! Fancy Desmond a priest ! 
Faith, twould be a pretty parish that he had 
charge of.” 

‘The Bar ?” suggested his brother. 

‘No; Desmond hates lawyers, almost as 
much as Blake himself. It’s in the blood, I sup- 
pose—I’m none too fond of them myself. [ll 
think it over, Dick ; [ll think it over. Don’t 
bother me about it any more at present. Noth- 
ing shall be done without your knowledge and 
—without your knowledge, at all events.” 

‘** You are tired ?” asked Conseltine. 

“Yes ; tired to death.” 

** Well, Pll leave ye to yourself. Good-night ; 
sleep well, and ye’ll be as sound as a trout in 
the morning. I'll send up Peebles to help ye to 
undress.” 

He went ; and Kilpatrick, rising from his 
seat, began to pace the room from end to end 
among the gathering shadows. 

‘“‘ What the devil makes Dick Conseltine so 
tender all of a sudden ?” he asked himself— 
‘with his dictates of nature and justice. He 
hates the boy like poison ; that I’m sure of. I 
can see it in his eye, for so smooth as he is, 
every time he looks at him ; and so does that 
bull-headed young fool, his son. It’s natural, 
Isuppose. Faith, then, one sees the hatred that 
money breeds—brother hating brother, father 
hating son, sons, fathers ; the meanness, lying, 
ingratitude, intriguing. I’d rather be the poor- 
est peasant on my estate. I’d rather be Des- 
mond, poor boy ; he knows his friends, at least, 
the poor squireen ! Nobody cajoles and flatters 
him.” 

He fell silent again, and paced the room with 
a slower step. 

‘Poor Moya! Gad! how it all comes back 
tome! If she had been only a little more of a 
lady—just a shade more possible as my wife! 
She was a lady in heart and feeling—the truest 
I ever met, I think. I threw away a jewel when 
I cast her off—seventeen years ago.” 

“Seventeen years ago this month, and it is 
all as clear and vivid as if it had happened yes- 
terday. Poor girl! Ican see her face now as 
it was when I broke the secret to her. It will 
haunt me till I die, and after, if all tales are 
true. I was a scoundrel! It was a vile busi" 
ness. There are moments when I think Peebles 
is right—that it is my plain duty to let family 
considerations slide, own the boy, leave him 
all. It wriigs my heart to see him, handsome, 
manly, courageous, loved by everybody—my 
son ! my own son !—and then look at that long- 
shanked cub of Dick’s, and think that he—Des- 
mond is worth a million of him ; worth a planet- 
ful of the stupid, ugly cur. How like his mother 
he is! Sometimes he frightens me—it is as if 
the dead came out of the grave to accuse me.” 

He paused in his walk and looked round the 
darkened chamber as if he feared an actual hid- 
den presence there—then he walked to his desk, 
struck a match and applied it to the wick of a 
small, shaded reading-lamp ; then, stealthily, 
and with more than one glance over his shoul 
der, unlocked the desk, touched a spriag, and 
drew from a secret drawer a scrap of paper 
and a miniature portrait. It was to the paper 
he gave his first attention. The writing, origi- 
nally bold and heavy, had faded to a faint, 
rusty red, the paper was stained and spotted. 
‘* Take your child,” be read, falteringly ; ‘‘ and 
as you use him, may God use you.” He sat star- 
ing at the flame of the lamp, blurred by the 
mist of gathering tears. 

‘** As you use him, may God use you,’” he 
repeated, half aloud. ‘I'll do my duty by the 
boy—I must. Before heaven, if Moya were 
alive !—No, even that wouldn’t mend matters— 
it wouldn’t even mend her broken heart. It 
was not that she wasn’t my lady—not that her 
vanity was wounded—it was the treachery ! 
She loved me—she thought me an honest man. 
It was her pride in me that was broken. God 
forgive me! I acted like a villain.” 

He took up the portrait and bent his eyes 
upon it with a long, regretful gaze. It was the 
work of a true artist, who had caught and re- 
produced with actual fidelity the features and 
expression of the proud and tender girl Kil- 
patrick had betrayed. The bright, gay face, 
instinct with youth and happiness, beamed 
from the picture, the sensitive lips seemed al- 
most to tremble as the world-worn old man 
gazed atthem. The dress was that of the bet- 
ter class of an Irish peasant of twenty years 
ago ; but the hand which held the shaw] about 
the throat was heavily jeweled. ; 

**She sent back the rings—every scrap and 
every rag I’d ever given her,” said Kilpatrick. 
They lay in the secret drawer, and rattled as 
his blanched fingers drew them forth. ‘She 
wouldn’t wear the dress I'd given her when she 
had this taken. ‘ Let me be as | was when you 
first knew me—when the great lord wasn’t 
ashamed to tell the poor girl he loved her,’” 

With a sudden passionate gesture of love and 
remorse, he carried the picture to his lips, 
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‘My lord !” said a voice so startlingly close 
that it seemed to be at his very ear, Kilpat- 
rick turned with a start and beheld a dim form 
standing in the shadow of the door. 

‘*Confound you !" he said. ‘* Who is it ” 

‘** Just mysel’,” said Peebles, with his usual 
slow Scotch drawl. 

‘“*Confound you !” said his lordship again ; 
“why didn’t you knock ?” 

‘“*T knocked twice,” said Peebles, ‘‘ and got 
nae answer. Mr. Conseltine told me ye needed 
me.” 

Kilpatrick dropped the letter and the minia- 
ture back into the desk and closed and locked 
it before speaking again. 

“Ts Mr. Feagus still below ?’ 

** Aye,” said Peebles. ‘* He’s drinking with 
Mr. Conseltine and Mr. Richard. 
drunk as a lord—begging your lordship’s par- 
don. It’s an auld proverb, and, like the most o’ 
proverbs, it has its exceptions.” 

‘** Drunk, eh ?” said his lordship, musingly. 

‘*Verra drunk,” said Peebles. ‘’Tain’t often 
he gets such liquor as comes out 0’ your cellar, 
my lord.” 

‘*T suppose not,” said Kilpatrick, absently; 
‘**T suppose not. Well, you can help me to un 
dress, Peebles, and then you can tell Mr. Fea- 
gus—you can tell him—tell him [ll write him 
regarding the business I have in hand.” 

Peebles, his face hidden in the darkness which 
surrounded the little circle of light cast by the 
reading-lamp, smiled sourly. 

‘* Vera weel, my lord,” he said; and Kilpat- 
rick, rising, accepted his arm as a support to 
his bedroom. 

Half an hour later Peebles descended to the 
dining-room, where he found Mr. Feagus with 
his head on the table, and one arm curled lov 
ingly round an empty bottle. It took some 
trouble to rouse him, and even when awakened 
he was for a time oblivious of his surroundings. 
At last, dimly defining the figure of Peebles, he 
took him for Blake, and rising with a sort of 
paralytic alertness, bade the old man stand 
upon his defense. 
tance, proclaimed his identity; thereupon, Mr. 


He’s just as 


Peebles, from a safe dis- 


Feagus, relenting his pugnacious ardor, wept 
copiously, and would have embraced him. 

‘*Gang hame—gang hame, now !” 
bles, repulsing him—whereupon Mr. Feagus’s 
tears ran faster. ‘‘ My lord will send for ye if 
he should ha’ need o’ ye.” 

** Ye’ll come and have a dhrink with me, just 
for the sake of ould times, Mr. Peebles,” said 
Feagus. 

““Ye’ve had drink enouch,” said Peebles ; 
‘“‘oang hame !” and bundled him through the 
French window opening on the lawn. Finding 
himself in the open air, Feagus made straight 
by instinct for Widow Daly’s shebeen. Peebles 


said Pee- 


stood at the window, watching him tacking 
and reeling along the path until he had passed 
out of sight. He was about to return and close 
the window when he heard a voice hailing him. 

‘* Misther Paybles! Misther Paybles !” 

Peerinz into the darkness he made out a dim 
form approaching him. 

‘* Who is it ?” he asked. 

“Tis me, sure—Larry.” 

Peebles recognized the lad, a heuchman of 
Desmond’s, a village loafer generally to be 
found in the company either of the squireen or 
of Lady Dulcie’s maid, Rosie 

“Weel, Larry ! What hae ye there ?” 

‘Tis a letther !” panted Larry 

‘* For my lord ?” 

‘No ; ’tis for yersilf.” 

‘* And where did ye get it 7” 

‘*T met a poor woman at the foot o’ the hill, 
and she asked me if I knew one Misther Pay- 
bles. ‘Sure I do,’ sez I. * ‘ Then,’ sez she, 
‘will ye earn the blossin’ of a poor craychur by 
givin’ this into his ain hand? ‘TI will,’ sez I— 
and here I am.” 

Peebles accepted the scrap of paper Larry 
held out to him, and walking to the chimney 
piece, read it by the light of the lamp—‘t One 
who comes from Kenmare, and who knew Moya 
Macartney” — he started, but remembering 
Larry’s presence, controlled himself and read 
on-—-'* would like to speak with him who was 
the best of friends to that poor colleen before 
she died. Will you meet the writer at ten to- 
morrow, in the churchyard by the lakeside, and 
hear her message, for poor Moya’s sake ?” 

Peebles stood silent for a moment, the paper 
shaking in his fingers 

‘* Who gave ye this, did ye say ?” he asked. 

‘*A stranger,” said Larry. ‘ She said there 
Was no answer.” 

‘*Verra weel,” said Peebles, in a tone as near 
commonplace as he could make it.‘ Pll attend 
to it.” Larry saluted and vanished. 

‘*What’s the meaning 0’ this? What mys- 
tery’s here ¢ 
droll kind o’ place for an appointment, and a 
droll hour o’ the night for a respectable man to 
be gadding aboot a kirkyard. Weel, weel ! 
Maybe it’s one of Moya’s kinsmen, anxious to 
hear news aboot the bairn. Weel, be she friend 
or foe, angel or de’il, I’ll be there,” 

(70 be continued.) 
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American Patriotic 
Societies. 


No one thing has more thoroughly demon- 
strated the existence of a strong patriotic feel- 
ing in the hearts of our countrymen than the 
success of the various patriotic societies that 
have come into existence in recent years, 
These organizations are for the most part the 
outcome of the sentiment that in 1875 mani- 
fested itself by the centennial celebrations of 
the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, and 
culminated in this city with the three days’ 
celebration of the ‘‘ Centennial Anniversary of 
the Inauguration of George Washington. ” 

Of these societies the two that have for their 
object the preservation of the memory and pa- 
triotic achievements of the sires of 1876, name- 
ly, the Sons of the Revolution and the Sons of 
the American Revolution, are largest and best 
known. The former came into public existence 
on February 22d, 1876, in this city, while the 
latter was organized some years afterward, but 
in consequence of the amalgamation, as a State 
chapter, of the Sons of Revolutionary Sires 
that held its first meeting on October 22d, 18 
in San Francisco, California, it now traces its 
existence to that time, thereby claiming priority 
of organization. Originally these bodies were 
local societies, but with the increase in mem- 
bership grew a desire for State organizations, 
and chapters were therefore created through- 
out the Union, until at present the Sons of the 
Revolution have chapters in twenty - three 
States, with a membership of more than four 
thousand two hundred and fifty persons, and 
the Sons of the American Revolution have 
chapters in twenty-eight States, with a mem- 
bership of nearly five thousand. 

Inspired by a belief that the memory of 
those who took part in the earlier history of the 
American colonies deserved recognition, the 
Society of Colonial Wars was organized in New 
York City in 1892. This organization has like- 
wise been successful, and now has a member- 
ship of about one thousand persons, divided 
among twelve State chapters. An organiza- 
tion baving for its object the preservation of 
the memory of the participants in the second 
war of independence, and known as the Society 
of the War of 1812, has been recently revived 
and reorganized, with chapters in four States, 
and a membership of nearly five hundred per- 
sons. Besides the foregoing, military societies 
in which membership is restricted to descend- 
ants of officers who took part in the war of the 
Revolution, the War of 1812, and the Mexican 
War, are in active existence, and are known 
respectively as the Society of the Cincinnati, 
founded in 1783 ; Society of the War of 1812, 
instituted in 1#26 ; and the Aztec Club, founded 
in 1847. Membership in these various societies 





being limited to male descendants, the patriotic 
women of the United States soon organized 
societies having similar objects in view. These 
include the National Society of Colonial Dames 
of America, the Colonial Dames of America, 
the Daughters of the Revolution, and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution—ell or- 
ganized in 1890. 

All of these societies have earnestly devoted 
themselves to patriotic work. A great quan- 
tity of historical and genealogical information 
has been collected, some of which has been pub- 
lished, and many of the chapters have libraries 
of patriotic literature. An interest has been 
stimulated in the history of this country by the 
celebrations of important events. Many of the 
local societies hold their annual meetings on 
conspicuous dates ;—thus the Socicty of Colonial 
Wars in New York holds its general court on 
December 19th, in commemoration of the vic- 
tory over the Narragansett Indians in 1675 ; 
the Sons of the Revolution in New York hold 
au annual banquet on Evacuation Day, No- 
vember 26th ; and the Society of the War of 
1812 in New York meets on the anniversary of 
the battle of New Orleans, January 8th. The 
annual popular observance of June 14th as Flag 
Day, the anniversary of the adoption of the 
‘*stars and stripes” as the national standard, 
was originated by the Sons of the American 
Revolution. The State societies of the Sons of 
the Revolution have throughout the country 
offered to scholars in the various high schools 
gold (in some cases), silver, and bronze medals 
for essays on specific historical subjects, ‘‘ to 
contain not less than 1,775, nor more than 1,895 
Similar efforts to stimulate patriotic 
knowledge have led the Sons of the Revolution 
to offer a gold medal at the College of the City 
of New York for an original essay on ‘‘ The 
Causes Which Led to the War of the Revolu- 
tion.” The Sons of the Revolution in Boston 
and in Washington City and the Sons of the 
American Revolution in‘New York City have ar- 
ranged to supply the school-rooms of the cities 
mentioned with framed portraits of George 
Washington. In Massachusetts the Sons of 
the American Revolution have undertaken to 
place an appropriate ‘‘ marker ” of bronze on 
the grave of every Revolutionary ancestor in 
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the State. The anniversary of the surrender 
of Cornwallis, October 19th, 1894, was observed 
in Paris with suitable ceremonies, including the 
marking of the grave of Lafayette with such 
an emblem, sent by the Massachusetts society. 
In New York, Boston, Baltimore and elsewhere 
historical sites have been marked by the erec- 
tion of large bronze tablets. Besides the mark- 
ing of sites, various buildings associated with 
the history of our country have passed into the 
custody of these societies. The old Block House 
in Pittsburg, that dates back to 1764, has be 
come the property of the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, and the headquarters of Jonathan Trum- 
Lull (‘‘ Brother Jonathan ”), in Connecticut, has 
been made a permanent historical monument 
through the efforts of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. More conspicuous is the Nathan 
Hale statue in New York City, which has been 
erected by the Sons of the Revolution, while 
the Sons of the American Revolution have 
marked the spot in Dobbs Ferry where the 
French allies under Rochambeau joined the 
American army ; also to the latter* society 
much credit is due for the statue erected to 
John Stark in New Hampshire. There is not 
space to mention the many memorials now 
under way, although a word must be spared 
for the memorial to be erected by the Society 
of the Colonial Wars in commemoration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
victory of colonial forces at Louisburg. 

This very imperfect account of what has 
been done by our patriotic societies represents 
only the results achieved since 1890. Is there 
not much in this recital to assure us that a 
love of America and her heroes is still preva- 
lent ? Patriotism is not dead. It isa strong, 
living force which under the fostering influences 
of these worthy societies is sending a thrill of 
pride throughout this broad land, making us, 
the descendants of the early settlers of this coun- 
try, proud of our ancestors, and proud of the 
glorious deeds that gave independence and 
liberty to these United States. 

Marcus BENJAMIN. 


The Confederate Re- 
union at Houston. 


THE recent encampment of the United Con- 
federate Veterans, held at Houston, Texas, was 
an event of notable interest. More than twenty 
thousand old soldiers, who had battled for the 
cause they had been persuaded was right, 
gathered in the vast auditorium in that beau- 
tiful Texas town, and held daily sessions for 
nearly a week. The characterizing feature of 
each daily session was the marked disposition 
on the part of every veteran to put aside all 
sectionalism and relegate to oblivion the politi- 
cal ‘‘snollygoster ” who waves the bloody shirt, 
and it was this that made the encampment 
peculiarly noteworthy. The fact was made 
clearer than ever before at this last Confeder- 
ate reunion that the day of the sectionalist is 
over, and ‘*the star of his fate has declined”; 
that the real soldiers of the war, who aimed the 
gun and pulled the trigger, who braved death 
in the white battle-heat—the real hero of the 
stormy days of the unforgotten ‘sixties, whether 
he fought under the flag of the Union or in the 
trail of the stars and bars, has no patience with 
that man whose simple glance would sour the 
milk of human kindness, and who persists in 
indulging the practices of instilling bitterness 
and hate into the hearts of the rising generation 
of Americans, 

Such reunions of old soldiers as that held in 
Houston will never—can never—do harm. 
Those warriors in gray can be trusted with the 
heritage of American patriotism. They met as 
all good soldiers ought to meet, for the purpose 
of rekindling the fires of patriotism and love 
of country, and not to put those fires out. 
They met in the enjoyment of the rightful 
privilege of shaking hands across the chasm of 
thirty years gone by, wherein flow tides of stir 
ring memories ; to tell over the old yarns of 
camp life in the clover dales of the Rappahan 
nock or upon the rising hills and sunny slopes 
that encircle the ‘‘ storm-cradled nation that 
fell,’ and to exchange the soldiers’ greeting 
while they yet live to felicitate upon the tra- 
ditions of the past. 

Senator John B. Gordon, of Georgia, is com- 
mander of the United Confederate Veterans 
Association. He called the body to order at 
the Winnie Davis Auditorium, in Houston, and 
made a speech which was fairly aglow with 
broad-minded conciliation and ardent American 
patriotism, and his sentiments were echoed in a 
blast of tumultuous applause. Governor Charles 
Culberson, the handsome and brilliant young 
executive of the Lone Star State, addressed the 
veterans, and in bidding them welcome to his 
vast and beautiful empire of the Southwest, 
spoke much in the same spirit as did General 
Gordon. 

The encampment was the most largely at- 
tended, the most conservative, the most inter- 
esting, and the most significant ever held by 


the men who laid down their arms that event- 
ful day at Appomattox and returned to their 
long-deserted homes with greater bravery in 
peace than in war, to rebuild all that had been 
laid waste by the ravages of civil strife. A de- 
lightful programme of amusement and social en- 
joyment was in store, and, although the crowds 
were somewhat in excess of hotel accommo- 
dations, the army in gray was royally enter- 
tained. At the same time that the Confederate 
encampment was in progress the State volun- 
teer soldiery of Texas were also encamped at 
Houston, crowding Camp Culberson with sev- 
eral thousand young citizen-soldiers. In their 
daily parade the volunteers were joined by the 
United States regulars, making a striking pict- 
ure as they all filled the streets, mingling the 
blue and the gray in picturesque harmony 
throughout the crowded and gayly decorated 
city. 

Each of the volunteer companies in camp was 
attended by a fair sponsor, and each of the 
Southern States was represented by selected 
types of Southern beauty, in similar capacity, 
at the veterans’ encampment. This brought 
together a great galaxy of fair young women 
at the social receptions attendant upon the gay 
season in Houston, and their part was no minor 
one in the general programme of delightful 
merriment. Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Texas were each represent- 
ed in the tableau of Southern beauties which 
was presented at the Winnie Davis Auditorium 
on the last evening of the encampment. The 
tableaux of the evening concluded with a strik- 
ing and picturesque presentation of the ‘‘ Inde- 
structible Union,” in which every State of this 
reunited republic was represented by a beauti- 
ful young woman carrying a banner and the 
colors of her respective State. 

The encampment and the gay season at Hous- 
ton will not soon be forgotten by those who 
were participants in it, 

REMSEN CRAWFORD. 


A Prayer. 


Lorp Gop, thou lettest the green things start 
A new life every year ; 

Out of their sunken selves they rise, 
Erect and sweet and clear 

Behold the lily’s pure. white leaves 
Unfolding by each mere! 


Again the sap mounts in the fir 
Thro’ every swelling vein; 

Again the clover stirs and thrills, 
Responsive to the rain ; 

Again the tender grass makes green 
The lone breast of the plain 

Hear the new, golden flood of song 
The lark pours to the blue! 

Behold the strong, nndaunted shoot 
Pushing its brave front through 

The fallen tree ! Lord God, Lord God, 
Let me begin anew ! 


Out of my own se!f let me rise ! 
For, God, if it can be 
A new and noble growth may spring 
From yon decaying tree 
Surely a strong, pure life may mount 
Out of this life of me ELLA HIGGINSON. 


The Cuban Insurrection. 


SANTIAGO DE CUBA, Vay 30th.—Viewed from 
Madrid, the Cuban insurrection is a trifling 
matter, although twenty thousand troops have 
been sent to quell the uprising, and more are 
preparing to go. From Santiago, the base of 
operations against the rebels, the insurrection, 
viewed at short range, is most serious. The en- 
tire eastern district is underarms. The insur- 
gent forces hold everything except the fortified 
towns. The government, instead of conduct- 
ing an aggressive campaign, as mapped out by 
General Martinez Campos, is practically acting 
on the defensive. The insurgent forces, which 
numbered about three thousand when General 
Campos arrived in the middle of April, have 
increased to eight thousand men. Many of the 
rebel chieftains of the war of 1868-78 are now 
in the field, and operations are conducted with 
intelligence and system. 

The insurgents are now fairly well armed, 
and have only their own prowess to thank, 
for the guns and ammunition are Remington 
and Mauser make, and have been captured 
from the Spanish regulars during the past two 
months. No arms worth mentioning have been 
landed by the noisy agitators of the United 
States. The insurgents follow the guerrilla mode 
of warfare, They await in ambush for Span- 
ish troops, or make midnight attacks upon 
towns held by the Spanish. When attacked 
from ambush the untrained Spanish soldiers 
blaze away, each man for himself, until his 
ammunition is exhausted, even if no enemy is 
in sight. The Mambis, as the insurgents are 
called, wait in the chaparral until the troops 
stop firing, and then charge on horseback and 
cut down the hapless Spaniards with their 
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native arm, the machete, Before one of these 
attacks the troops flee like a disorganized mob, 
for no soldier with fixed bayonet can stop the 
native Cuban with a machete. 

To fully understand the ineffectiveness of the 
Spanish troops one must see the army in the 
field. The uniform is brown linen, the hat of 
straw, the shoes coarse brogans which are 
promptly discarded and hemp -soied sandals 
worn. The blanket is a cheap jute affair. The 
rifle, bayonet, and cartridge-belt complete the 
outfit. No knapsack is provided. When march- 
ing, the few belongings of the soldier are rolle1 
up in the blanket, which is then tied at both 
ends and worn over one shoulder. Discipline is 
so lax that the men sell their blankets to buy 
food. The market price for army blankets at 
Santiago is forty cents. 

The Spanish cavalryman is merely an in- 
fantryman mounted. There is no commissary 
department in the field. When at barracks in 
fortified towns the men are fed a wholesome 
stew made of beef and vegetables. ~ When 
marching into the interior, detachments of 
several hundred men will go without food for 
two or three days. Their condition when they 
return is pitiable, and fully ten per cent. of all 
the troops that have arrived from Spain are in 
hospital with malarial or other fevers. Yellow 
fever has as yet made no serious ravages, al- 
though there are sixteen cases at the military 
hospital here, and ten at Havana. The hospital 
corps of the army has a very crude equipment. 
There is no tent and noambulance. The sup- 
ply of bandages, lint, splints, and antique sur- 
gical instruments is generally spread on the 
ground in the shade of a tree. There are no 
drills and very little discipline in the Spanish 
army. 

With an army which is composed of raw re- 
cruits from the peasant class of Spain, officered 
by men who prefer life on.the boulevards of 
Madrid to campaigning in Cuba, General Mar- 
tinez Campos finds the problem of suppressing 
the revolution more difficult than he expected 
upon his arrival. He is a man of great ability 
and great energy himself, but his generals and 
their subordinates are not notable for either 
ability or energy 

While the insurrection has been confined to 
the province of Santiago, and the Cubans of all 
the rest of the island have remained quiet, there 
is yet no certainty that the trouble will not ex- 
tend westward in spite of all the troops that are 
massed near the Puerto Principe trontier. Gen- 
eral Campos, finding force of arms alone not 
sufficient to suppress the rebellion, has decided 
to put in practice the reforms passed by the 
Spanish Cortez last January, and also to extend 
railways, improve harbors, and to foster all 
enterprises which give employment to the native 
laborers. In this way he hopes to prevent lib- 
eral Cubans of the provinces of Puerto Principe 
and Santa Clara from resorting to arms. 

J. FRANK CLARK. 


Grand [laster Stewart. 


THE newly- 
elected Grand 
Master of Free 
Masons of the 
State of New 
York, John 
Stewart, is a 
representative 
Mason. Few 
men in that or- 
der have risen 
to that high of- 

JOAN STEWART. fice, and the 
Photograph by Frank Pearsall. yumber is still 





smaller of those who have been the complete 
embodiment of its principles. 

Grand Master Stewart was made a Mason in 
Albion Lodge in 1874, and at once entered into 
the spirit and work of the lodge, filling various 
stations, and became its master in 1883, holding 
that office six years. 

He is an accomplished ritualist, and has 
served as Assistant Grand Lecturer for three 
years ; also as District Deputy Grand Master, 
as trustee and treasurer of the Hall and Asy 
lum Board, where his sound business judgment 
proved of great value to the craft ; as a mem 
ber of the advisory board to examine and se- 
lect plans for the Home for Indigent Masons, at 
Utica, and in other capacities, where he has dis- 
played the highest efficiency and fidelity. 

One year ago he was elected Deputy Grand 
Master, and his close attention to the duties of 
that office, his diligent watchfulness over the 
interests of the craft, his almost constant inter 
course with the rank and file of the fraternity, 
and his daily exemplification of true Masonic 
manhood, have largely tended to unite and har- 
monize the various elements which form so im 
portant a body, have lessened the partisan fric 
tion which is almost inevitable when personal 
ambitions seek gratification, and have contrib- 
uted to a condition of unprecedented prosperity 
in the order, 
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THE KEEPER AND HIS ELEPHANT DOG MASTERS OF THE SITUATION. 
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HEADING FOR EUROPE. 


THE scene in the lower bay is a common one 
all the year round, but it has a special interest 
during the spring and summer season. One of 
the larger steamers of the American Line has 
just got free from her dock in the North River, 
and is heading for Europe. The last link with 
the American shore will be cut when the pilot 
goes off at Sandy Hook, and then an end to all 
communication for at least five days. During 
this time an Atlantic steamer forms a little re- 
public in itself, with the captain as president, 
the navigating officers as members of the cabi- 
net, and the purser in the double capacity of 
secretary of the treasury and secretary of 
state. The American liners make Southamp- 
ton their English port, and with the faster ves- 
sels communication is resumed with America 
about the sixth day out, when the Bishop’s 
Rock Lighthouse on the Scilly Islands is sight- 
ed, and the steamer is reported at Lloyd’s. 

It would be a little difficult to ascertain the 
exact number of Americans who go to Europe 
every summer. It is easy enough to learn the 
total number of passengers who cross eastward, 
but an enumeration of this kind would include 
Europeans who are returning from this coun- 
try. It is rather curious that while the cus- 
toms department at Washington keeps a record 
of the nationality of every person who sets foot 
on American soil, no similar particulars are 
collected at the English ports. No questions 
as to nationality are ever asked of new-comers 
in England, a circumstance which constitutes 
another difficulty in the way of correctly ascer- 
taining the numerical extent of the exodus to 
Europe from this country every summer. One 
thing, however, is certain. The number in- 
creases every year. There are not so many 
steamship companies carrying passengers to 
England as there were ten years ago. Of recent 
seasons two or three of the older lines have 
dropped out of the running, but the loss of ac- 
commodation which attended the dropping out 
of these lines has been more than made up by 
the immensely larger vessels which have been 
put on the Atlantic passenger service by the 
surviving companies. While the season lasts 
none of these vessels goes out with a vacant 
berth or a vacant place at the dining-table. 

To a cosmopolitan traveler who is crossing the 
Atlantic eastward during the season there are a 
number of features about the exodus to Europe 
which seem peculiarly American. One of these 
is the number of what in England would be 
called the middle-class families who are making 
the trip. In England the great majority of the 
middle classes, those who are engaged in the 
professions and in commerce, take much less 
expensive holidays, and seldom get beyond the 
seashore or the mountains in Scotland. Va- 
cations involving the expense of a transatlantic 
trip are seemingly much more common with 
people of moderate means in America than with 
similar people in England. Another feature is 
the extraordinary large number of clergymen 
on board. To any one who is acquainted with 
the closeness with which the English clergy, 
whether of the Church of England or the non- 
conforming churches, are kept at work, and 
with the comparative narrowness of their in- 
comes and the claims upon them, the wonder is 
how American clergymen afford these long ex- 
cursions, and what becomes of their churches 
during their two or three months’ absence. 
Some of the churches, it may be supposed, are 
closed altogether during part of the time; a fact 
which would come as another surprise, almost 
as a shock, to English people, who would as soon 
expect to hear of the tax-collector failing to call 
for his money as to hear of a church being 
closed for a single Sunday in the year, or a 
clergyman out of his parish for three months at 
a time 

The most interesting feature of all, however, 
is the number of young men who are on board. 
A little while ago the London Spectator pub- 
lished an appreciative article on the optimism 
of American character. The writer of it might 
have crossed the Atlantic during the season of 
the exodus to Europe, and have remarked the 
number of young Americans, young lawyers, 
teachers, and*business men, who are venturing 
their little ready cash on an excursion to Eu- 
rope. In this readiness to venture both time 
and money the young American differs very 
much from the young Englishman in the same 
position in life. The young Englishman enters 
on professional or business life with a tremen- 
dous feeling as to its seriousness and its respon- 
sibilities, and the idea of taking a three months’ 
vacation, and spending five hundred to one 
thousand dollars on foreign travel, is about the 
last thing that would occur to him. A month’s 
vacation, during which he will spend at most 
one hundred and fifty dollars, is the extreme 
limit of what he will allow himself. He will 
promise himself that he will be more indulgent 








to himself when he has fairly established him- 
self in life ; but succeed as he may, he seldom 
does establish himself in life to his own satis- 
faction. 
through his professional or business career ; 
and if the middle-class Englishman does ever 
freely indulge himself in foreign travel, it is 
usually after he has made a competency and re- 
tired from work ; when he has reached an age 
at which travel has lost many of its pleasures, 
and when its educational advantages have 
ceased to be of any daily practical utility to 
him. The presence of these young men only 
just starting on their careers in life, and most 
of them with their places and their fortunes to 
make, is to an English traveler the most ex- 
hilarating feature of an eastward trip across 
the Atlantic, so far as one’s fellow-travelers are 
concerned. And it does not need much ponder- 
ing to come to the conclusion that these young 
men are right ; for a thousand dollars spent on 
foreign travel between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty brings back immensely better re- 
turns than ten times as much spent in the clos- 
ing years of life. The trip may deplete a young 
man’s pocket-book ; it may entail some little 
economies for some time before going and after 
returning ; but the expenditure of the money, 
if rightly applied, adds to a man’s brain capital, 
and puts him in possession of knowledge and 
experience which is not obtainable at any uni- 
versity, and which will greatly help him in the 
future, no matter in what line of usefulness his 
work may lie. 

Changes in fashion occur in ocean travel as 
in dress and other matters. The change which 
most marked the last two seasons has been the 
growing preference for Southampton and Lon- 
don as ports of arrival. Up to three years ago 
people who were making England their start- 
ing point for European travel thought of no 
other port than Liverpool or Glasgow. It 
would, in fact, have been impossible to reach 
other of the British ports in English steamers 
offering good passenger accommodation. Now, 
however, apart from the German liners, quite 
one-third of the travel to England is via South- 
ampton and London. It was only an accident 
which in the early days of ocean travel gave 
Liverpool the command of the Atlantic passen- 
ger trade. It was due to the fact that the cot- 
ton which so largely formed the cargoes of the 
Atlantic steamers thirty years ago was needed 
exclusively in the north of England. Since 
then cargo from America has grown in variety 
as well asin bulk. Other ports are convenient 
for the great centres of England’s population 
which need American products ; and as a con- 
sequence of this growth and development, the 
American transatlantic passenger is no longer 
confined to the northern ports. Sailing either 
to Southampton or London gives him an almost 
unequaled view of English coast scenery, and 
renders the run from the Scilly Islands to the 
Solent, or the mouth of the Thames, the most 
charming part of the ocean trip. 

EDWARD PoRRITT. 


Progressive desire animates him all 


[In two succeeding articles our correspondent, 
Mr. Porritt, will furnish graphic descriptions of 
characteristic features of London life. One of 
these articles will be especially interesting. Mr. 
Porritt was fortunate enough to discover the 
original Tommy Atkins, whom Rudyard Kip- 
ling has made famous, and he will describe 
Tommy’s life and experiences from the time he 
takes the Queen’s shilling until he becomes a 
member of the Horse Guard. } 


The Central Park Zoo. 


THE summer scenes at the Central Park 
menagerie, felicitously ‘‘ snapped ” by our pho- 
tographer, and reproduced on page 411, are not 
only highly entertaining in themselves, but also 
go to show what splendid material New York 
City already has on hand toward the establish- 
inent of the projected zoological gardens on a 
scale to rival those of London, Paris, Berlin, 
and Hamburg. Even to-day it is the greatest 
free show of the kind in America. It draws 
full houses all through the winter, and full 
grounds in the summer time—for at this season 
of the year the animals are accommodated, so 
far as is practicable, with out-door tanks, dens, 
inclosures, and cages. The bears, for example, 
have a spacious cave in the natural rocks of the 
hillside, with a tree to climb and tanks of run- 
ning water in which to disport themselves. The 
great white polar bear, whom this hot weather 
makes very tired, has been caught by the cam- 
era in the midst of a cavernous yawn ; while 
his formidable paws are posed conspicuously in 
evidence. His only rival as a mouth-opener is 
the hippopotamus, who loves to sleep in the sun 
and dream of the Nile, while visitors wait by 
the hour for him to wake up and gape, The 
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double - humped Bactarian camel, with his 
cream-colored coat, sadly frayed, looks on with 
an expression of philosophical disdain. The 
raccoons are playful in their kittenish ways, but 
are no rivals to the sportive elephants, several 
of whom have ‘‘ done time” in circuses, and are 
consequently up to tricks which cast the other 
uneducated animals completely in the shade, 
and cause the parrots to mutter profane lan 
guage and turn green with envy. 


The Question of 
Municipal Reform. 


THE American people are awakening to the 
fact that while they have made extraordinary 
and unprecedented progress along industrial 
and commercial lines, they have most wofully 
failed of making a success of municipal gov 
ernment. Any comparison of the management 
of our own cities with those of Germany and 
Great Britain, for instance, reveals that we 
have much to learn in the science of successful 
and advanced municipal administration. If 
there was any doubt of this, the meeting of the 
National Municipal League at Cleveland dis 
pelled it, for the papers dealing with the mu- 
nicipal conditions of eighteen cities, taken in 
conjunction with those presented at the Phila- 
delphia and Minneapolis conferences for good 
city government, make a fair, concise, and 
accurate statement of local conditions in lead- 
ing American cities ; and the exhibit is not a 
pleasing one. Practically the same conditions 
prevail in all, with sufficient variations to de- 
stroy the monotony of the descriptions, but not 
sufficient to entitle any one city to the designa- 
tion—‘‘ well governed.” 
unpatriotic to make such an admission ; but if 
we are ever to make our cities anything more 


ry : 
by some it may seem 


than money-mills we must realize that we are 
very far from making them all it is possible to 
make them for the comfort and civilization of 
their inhabitants. 

The Cleveland meeting was marked by a 
frankness and honesty in dealing with acknowl 
edged abuses and shortcomings, that augurs 
well for the early correction of many, if not all 
of them. The reformers present seemed to 
understand the situation fully, realizing the 
force and extent of the opposition to their 
efforts ; the need of organization, and the fu 
tility of thinking that any permanent good can 
be accomplished by merely resolving that evjls 
exist, and ought to be remedied, without taking 
any steps to transmute their words into action. 
The conference wisely determined not to pass 
any resolutions ; its sessions were devoted to a 
study of the situation and of methods, and an 
exchange of experiences. While in many in 
stances the picture of municipal wrong-doing 
was a dark and foreboding one, in others there 
was to be seen the dawn of a brighter and bet- 
ter day. 

One indication of this was to be seen in the 
address of the secretary, Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, in which he set forth how the number of 
municipal-reform bodies had grown from fifty 
a year ago to over two hundred at the present 
time ; how the women were taking a hand 
how public-spirited citizens in increasing num- 
bers were enlisting in the cause of municipal 
righteousness ; how everywhere the question of 
city government and its reform had come to 
be discussed as never before. Another indica- 
tion was to be found in the addresses of Mayor 
William M. Kennedy, of Alleghany, Pennsy! 
vania, and George W. Ochs, of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, who in their own persons demon 
strated how much can be accomplished by plac 
ing the right kind of men in office—men who 
are devoted to the best interests of the city, and 
not to advancing their own petty schemes, or 
the selfish jobs of those who claimed that they 
had secured their election. A still further indi 
cation was the large number of cities and or 
ganizations represented ; another, the attend 
ance of distinguished men, like James C. Car 
ter, of New York, and Charles J. Bonaparte, of 
Baltimore. 

What may be called the doctrinal paper of 
the conference was read by Vice-President 
Richardson on ‘* Municipal Government by 
National Parties,” in which he summarized the 
thoughts expressed in varied form in all the 
papers, that if there is one fundamental cause, 
more potent than any other for the present im- 
perfect conditions, it is the intrusion of national 
politics into the conduct of municipal affairs. 
Eliminate this, and the first and longest step 
forward will have been taken. Mr. Richard- 
son, with incisive logic, demonsttated that the 
present plan of electing municipal officers on 
national platforms had been detrimental to 
both the party and the municipality. In. fact, 
municipal reformers have come to regard the 
complete divorce of municipal affairs from 
State and national politics as a condition prece- 
dent to permanent reform. 

Taking the three national conferences—the 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, and Cleveland—we 
find every reason for inspiration and encour- 
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agement, If the question was not of urgent 
importance, three such meetings could not have 
been held within fifteen months. If the people 
were not concerned for the future welfare and 
development of our cities, we would not find 
every leading newspaper from coast to coast, 
from the lakes to the gulf, devoting largely of 
its space to the proceedings of those confer- 
ences. If the natural leaders of all forward 
movements were not aroused and profoundly 
impressed, we would not find them giving so 
much of their time and energy to advancing 
the cause. From whichever point of view we 
may regard the municipal-reform situation, it 
is full of promise. 
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Corset teaiaay iii. 
Columbia Boat=Race. 


BARRING accident the Cornell crew should 
cornered boat-race which is 





win the three 
scheduled to be rowed at Poughkeepsie-on-the 

Hudson June 21st. Pennsylvania and Colum- 
bia will fight it out for the place, with chances 
in favor of the University of Pennsylvania 
men securing second honors. 

In view of the absence of Charles Courtney, 
coach at Cornell, this statement would seem to 
be rather a rash one at first glance. When it is 
understood, however, that three of the eight 
men in the Cornell boat are the best oars in col- 
lege, not barring a mother’s son of those now in 
England preparing for the Henley regatta, it 
will be observed that some slight ground shows 
itself whereon this prediction may be based. 
Though the other five men to make the comple- 
ment are not wonders in the racing line, they 
can be counted upon to row the race out strong- 
ly, gamely, and well. 

It is only necessary to point to the fact that 
the Cornell-Henley crew could beat them out 
but a length or so over the distance, one mile 
and five hundred and fifty yards, for which 
they were specially training, to show their 
worth when it comes to a spurt, and their abil- 
ity to run up the stroke and keep it for a really 
phenomenal distance, considering the crew is a 
long- and not a short-distance one 

Neither Columbia nor Pennsylvania will be 
able to come within several strokes of Cornell, 
Pennsylvania rowing the slowest of the three. 
Still, other things being equal, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the crew rowing the slowest 
stroke will lose. Many a Yale crew has won 
rowing a stroke of thirty-four on the average 
to thirty-eight on the average for Harvard. 
But Yale.crews never could run the stroke up 
and still row in form. Because Cornell crews 
have been taught to ‘‘run her up” and retain 
form makes the difference—a decided one in 
favor of the Ithaca men. 

Of course it stands to reason that the more 
times the blade hits the water in a minute, and 
assuming that at each stroke the oarsman does 
his work just as neatly and scientifically as 
when rowing say twenty to the minute, why, 
the faster the boat will go. 

The Pennsylvania crew are a heavy crew, 
and trained by a Yale oar, are practicing a 
slow stroke, at the same time getting, or trying 
to get, great power on each successive heave. 
Should they be able only to hold Cornell ovey 
three-quarters of the course they would seem as 
though tied to the wharf as the Ithaca lads ran 
their stroke uv to forty-four gr even forty-eight 
and whizzed by. 

Columbia will put a lighter crew on the 
water, probably lighter than Cornell, which 
will average on race day in the neighborhood of 
Walter 
Peet, coach for Columbia, has not been setting 
a very high stroke for his men. Pennsylvania 
will row, say, thirty-four ; Columbia will go 
them at least two better, while Cornell will 
start out at thirty-eight, keep it up, and, 
need be, run into the forties. 

Thus taking into consideration this difference 
in rate of stroke accomplished in form, and re- 
calling the while that the Cornell men, one and 
all, are oarsmen tried and hardened to a gruel- 
ing race, and it is not difficult after all to see 


one hundred and sixty-five pounds. 


in them winners of the race. 

All three crews are now at Poughkeepsie 
practicing daily, almost hourly, Pennsylvania 
and Columbia, however, having gone there sev- 
eral weeks sooner than Cornell. The course 
seems adinirably suited for the race, and the fa- 
cilities for viewing it are unsurpassed — the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge which spans the Hudson 
affording an aerial grand-stand hard to surpass 
in point of situation and accommodation, 

THE CORNELL-HENLEY CREW. 

Apropos of the Cornell-Henley crew, inforfa- 
tion is at hand from a reliable source that the 
men are all doing finely—are taking kindly to 
the climate, like the water, on which they 
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practice twice daily (the water of the Thames 
right by Henley), and one and all feel a certain 
confidence that their visit cannot be wholly 
devoid of honors. Already the work of the 
American crew has begun to impress the Eng- 
lishmen, and oarsmen who swarm, the place 
about Henley, and contestants entered for the 
grand challenge-cup race, are beginning to feel 
a bit nervous, and work more than customary 
in consequence. The eight to represent the Le- 
ander Rowing Club are exhibiting, as an in- 
stance, unusual activity at this time, and it is 
no secret that they will get down to hard pre- 
paratory work earlier than ever before. This 
activity among th» English rowing men is cer- 
tainly a tribute, which must not be lost sight of, 
in sizing up Cornell’s chances of rowing a win- 
ning race. 
ENGLISH AMATEURS REFUSE TO MEET 
ALL-COLLEGE AMERICA. 

On February 23d, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
the Intercollegiate Athletic Association adopt- 
ed, bya fifteen to three vote, the following reso 
lution : 

** Resolved. That the executive committee be in 
structed to address the proper authorities of the uni 
versities of Oxford and Cumbridge with a view to 
inviting a competition in track and field games in 
England during the coming summer between a team 
composed of the firsts and seconds of the intercolle 
giate championship games this spring in such events 
as may be agreed upon, and such a representative 
team of university athletes of Great Britain as may be 
selected by the said authorities of Oxford and Cam 
bridge. The executive committee to have full author 
ity to represent the I. C. A. A, A. A. in making all 
necessary arrangements for the contest.” 

The resolution was an inspiration of the dele- 
gates from the University of Pennsylvania, who 
at the time figured that with such giants of the 
athletic arena as Ramsdell, Orton, Knipe, Jar- 
vis, graduate of Wesleyan ; Osgood of Cornell, 
and the star of the Bank Clerks’ Association to 
represent her, enough firsts and seconds would 
perch upon her banner not only to secure the 
championship cup of the association, but make 
up a delicious majority of the team to go to 
England. 

But as the old saying goes, ‘‘ there’s many a 
slip betwixt the cup and the lip,” and so Penn- 
sylvania’s hopes were somewhat ‘‘ dashed ” at 
Berkeley Oval by dark horses and horses whose 
powers had been underrated, and completely 
so cf recent date by the refusal of the English 
athletic committee representing Oxford and 
Cambridge to meet such a team. Ramsdell lost, 
and others counted upon to win somehow fail 
ed to score, which illustrates, by the way, the 
element of luck (which it is well to count upon) 
in all athletic contests. Ramsdell, as an in- 
stance, might not have been able to beat out 
Crum and Richards in the one-hundred and 
two hundred-and-twenty yards dashes, still he 
was not at his best to try for such honors, In 
the broad jump, too, Ramsdell was not up to 
form. 

Still, had Pennsylvania won the cup by 
twenty points and more, the hope of going to 
England, as per the above resolution, could 
never have been realized. The reasons pro and 
con of this were discussed at the time, and it is 
only necessary to chronicle now the refusal of 
the Englishmen to meet all-college America on 
the field this year, and write finis to the his- 
tory of the affair. 

Though the committee of the Oxford and 
Cambridge athletic clubs refuse to meet an in- 
tercollegiate team, they challenged in the next 
breath Yale and Harvard to a meeting, to take 
place either before or after the meeting of the 
Lordon and New York athletic teams in New 
York in September. Rather a slight, one might 
well say, upon the intercollegiate association ; 
yet when one considers the fact that in Eng- 
land Yale and Harvard—the latter even more 
than Yale—are the two universities alone rec 
ognized, the snub attaching to the challenge 
becomes less pronounced. 

But whatever may be the reasons, big and 
small, for the refusal to meet an American in 
tercollegiate team, it cannot be gainsaid that 
Yale and Harvard would be placing themselves 
in a poor light by accepting. As members of 
the American Intercollegiate Association they 
should stand by its every resolution and uphold 
its importance, 

When next English amateur athletes of the 
college world shall meet American college men 
the meet should be representative of the flower 
of all ; not the few. 

No American team would be complete with- 
out Stephen Chase, of Dartmouth, to compete 
in the hurdles ; Crum, of Iowa University, in 
the sprints, nor indeed Knipe, of Pennsylvania, 
in the shot-putting contest. 

Had the intercollegiate asscciation not re- 
solved to send a team to England, Yale might 
have been justified in accepting a return match, 
taking Harvard in to make up the quartette, 
As it stands, she has not. There’s no knowing 
what will happen, though, College athletic 
management is a bit ‘unsartin,” to say the 
least, and what is more, most of the Oxford- 
Cambridge men who would’ compete in such 
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a match are coming to America anyway, to 
represent the London Athletic Club, Perhaps 
for this latter reason the proprieties of the case 
will be thrown to the winds by Yale and Har- 
vard in their eagerness (ever present) to win 
more glory and medals, 


HARVARD-YALE BOAT-RACE, 

In the issue of June 27th will appear a special 
story, profusely illustrated, of the crews now 
undergoing the ‘‘ polishing-off” process in an- 
ticipation of the great annual struggle at New 
London between the rival universities, Yale 
and Harvard. With the advantages of special 
facilities for the gathering of material, it is 
hoped the subject may be covered both thor- 
oughly and understandingly. 


The Harlem Ship Canal. 


Tus year, following the death of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, the greatest of isthmus-piercers, is 
notable for the consummation of at least three 
ship-canal enterprises of premier magnitude. 
The vessels of the Levant are now passing 
through Grecian Corinth ; Germany’s new sea 
water-way is about to be opened with interna- 
tional festivities at Kiel; while the northern 
tide-water boundary of Manhattan Island, de- 
veloped into the superb Harlem Ship Canal, is 
now to be dedicated to commerce, on the 17th 
instant, with land and water pageants, civic 
festivities, and national representation, that 
will make the date memorable in the annals of 
Greater New York. 

The Harlem River Ship Canal, thus opened, 
has been in actual construction during nearly a 
decade past, and the project is much older. It 
consists of a deepening and widening cf the 
natural water-courses of the Harlem River and 
Spuyten Duyvil Creek, with their connecting 
thread known as Duyckman Creek, into a con- 
tinuous channel joining the East River (Long 
Island Sound) on the east with the Hudson 
River on the west. This canal is four hundred 
feet wide and fifteen feet deep, so that it will 
be available as a short-cut for all vessels of 
moderate draught, such as navigate the Sound. 
The distance traversed by the canal diagonally 
across the island is about five miles, so that it 
gives the city ten miles additional wharfage 
and water-front. It is crossed by a fine draw- 
bridge of steel, replacing the historic old King’s 
Bridge. There are also two or three railroad 
bridges, all of which have had to be constructed 
at special elevations. A cut eighty-five feet 
deep through the marble rock is another feature 
complicating the engineering problems of this 
monumental work, which costs the city up- 
ward of twenty millions. 


The Republican Cam- 
paign in Kentucky. 


THE Repub- 
licans of Ken- 
tucky have 
nominated Col 
onel William 
O’Connell Brad- 
ley for Govern- 
or. This means 
the most ag- 
gressive and 
confident cam- 
paign which the 
Republicans of 
that hitherto 
invincible Democratic State have ever under 
taken. There is reason to believe that Colonel 
Bradley will be elected. 


W. O. BRADLEY. 


In 1894 the vote for members of Congress in 
Kentucky showed a majority for the Repub 
licans. It is believed that this year the oppo 
sition of sound-money Democrats to the free 
coinage craze will result in their support of 
Republican candidates, Should Kentucky break 
from its Democratic traditions in a year pre 
ceding the election of a President, the result 
will exert a beneficent influence in other States. 

Wiliam O. Bradley, the nominee for Gov- 
ernor, lives at Lancaster, where he was born in 
March, 1847. He was from boyhood a ‘* Union 
man,” and enlisted in the Northern army when 
but fifteen, but his father compelled him to re- 
turn to school. By a special act of the Legisla 
ture he was admitted to the Bar at the age of 
seventeen, and was the youngest lawyer in the 
history of his State. That was in 1865, and in 
1870 he won his first political fight. He was 
chosen county attorney, and in 1872 was the 
Republican candidate for Congress. He has 
several times been the nominee for Congress in 
a hopeless district, but has kept up the party or 
ganization, He has been a delegate-at-large to 
national conventions since 1880, and in 1887 was 
the nominee for Governor, He has served two 
terms on the National Republican Committee, 
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and is now the member from Kentucky, occu- 
pying also a place on the executive committee. 
In law and politics Colonel Bradley is a hard 
worker, an orator of eminence at the Bar or on 
the stump, and always a warm, kind-hearted 
friend, FRANK B, GHSSNER. 


Adirondack Resorts. 


SARANAC LAKE, NEw YORK, May 29th.— 
The Adirondack woods, a few years ago known 
alone to the hunter, trapper, and fisherman, 
are to-day recognized as the nation’s pleasure- 
ground and sanitarium. Indeed, where a few 
years ago rough log-cabins and camps welcomed 
in their rude but hospitable way the comer 
from the cities of our country, to-day a score of 
magnificent and modern houses are open to the 
tourist—the health and pleasure-seeker. And 
where, too, in days gone by, the traveler must 
reach his destination by the old stage-coach 
route, we now behold splendid railway lines, 
fully and elegantly equipped, to carry the sum- 
mer visitor from his home in New York to the 
wilds of the mountains. 

Of course there are almost numberless houses 
in the woods where you can be nicely enter- 
tained, but the object of this article is to bring 
before the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY the 
principal houses of the wilderness, and the ad- 
vantages, appliances, and beauties of each. 

Each section of the Adirondacks is beautiful. 
Each section has its magnificent summer homes. 
Each has its delightful scenery, and, perhaps, 
each can offer to the wearied seeker of rest ad- 
vantages above the other. The writer does not 
undertake todecide as between rival claimants. 

Lake Placid, called ‘‘ the eye of the Adiron- 
dacks,” furnishes us the greatest cluster of 
houses. No tourist should ever leave the mount- 
ains without paying a visit to this charming 
region, for here is not only nature at its best, 
but art has contributed toward the making of 
this, now one of the foremost resorts of the 
region. Lake Placid is five miles long by one 
wide. It is a horseshoe in shape, with a grace- 
ful curve. Buck, Moose, and Hawk islands 
divide it longitudinally, contributing to its 
comely proportions and mirroring themselves 
in its crystal waters. Lifting its scarred and 
pointed summit five thousand feet skyward, 
Whiteface Mountain stands guard over the 
eastern end of Lake Placid in solitary grandeur. 
There is nothing to obscure the vista in any 
direction ; eastward the bosom of Lake Cham- 
plain is beheld, and all about are giants of the 
Adirondack range. In this paradise we find 
several big hotels and some smaller ones, all 
inviting and all first-class. The Stevens House, 
the Grand View, the Ruisseaumont, the Lake 
Placid House, Whiteface Inn, and Undercliff. 

At Saranac Lake, also, we find a cluster of 
splendid houses—the big and luxurious Hotel 
Ampersand, with accommodations for three 
hundred and fifty guests ; the new and hand- 
some Algonquin, the view from which is un- 
surpassed in the entire region ; Edgewood Inn, 
the Berkeley, the Del Monte, and Riverside Inn, 
all modern houses and charmingly situated. 
Riverside Inn justly claims to be the only mod- 
ern and first-class all-the-year-round hotel in 
the mountains. 

Saranac Inn, the favorite resort of President 
Cleveland, and the most exclusively ‘* swell ” es- 
tablishment in the region, is almost a new house 
this year, so many and vast have been the im- 
provements. It is delightfully located, and 
makes an ideal summer home. 

Across from Saranac Inn is the Hotel Waw- 
beek, a new house, well managed, very popular, 
and deservedly so. Situated upon an eminence 
one hundred feet above the broad expanse of 
the lake, its vistas are fresh and romantic, 
while its cuisine is tempting to the most fas- 
tidious. 

Keene Valley, known as ‘‘the artists’ para- 
dise,” contains many splendid houses, among 
which may be mentioned St. Hubert’s Inn, 
Adirondack House, the Tahawas, and the 
Keene Valley House. 

Seekers for relief from the extreme heat of 
the cities can find no more certain change in 


temperature than at the Cascade Lake House, 
situated on Cascade Lake, and managed by E. 
M. Weston. Good fishing and many opportu- 
nities for boating and hunting are also among 
the attractions. 

A new resort, as yet quiet and unpretentious, 
but nevertheless growing steadily in public fa- 
vor, is Lake Kushaqua, but a short distance 
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from Rainbow. This is as wild and rugged a 
spot as the most ardent lover of nature could 
wish for. On a bluff overlooking the limpid 
waters of the lake is Kushaqua Lodge, with ac- 
commodations for one hundred people. 

A few miles north from Lake Kushaqua are 
the Chateaugay Lakes, not to mention which 
would be to do them an injustice and the 
Adirondacks as well, for they are among the 
largest and most beautiful bodies of water in 
the woods. Here we find the Chateaugay House, 
managed by Charles W. Backus, and “ Ralph’s,” 
managed by J. W. Hutton. 

West from Chateaugay Lake, across a rough 
and mountainous country, lies peaceful Lake 
Duane, a new resort, at which life is a daily 
joy, and just north is Lake Titus, the coming 
“* cottage lake” of northern New York. 

We have space only to mention in a passing 
way the principal houses of the woods, and we 
now hie away in our thoughts to the rapidly ap- 
proaching summer time, when thousands will 
gather at the different resorts, and the wilder- 
ness become a vast park, the most extensive in 
the world, and withal the most beautiful. 

WILLIAM FRANCIS MANNIX. 


The New Attorney- 
General. 


Hon. Jupson Harmon, the new Attorney- 
General of the United States, is a native of 
Ohio, where he was born in February, 1846. 
After receiving his education, graduating from 
the Cincinnati Law School in 1869, he entered 
upon the practice of the law, and soon achieved 
distinction. In 1876 he was elected judge of the 
Common Pleas Court. He served on the Bench 
for four months, when he was unseated in favor 
of Judge Cox by the Ohio Senate, before which 
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a contest was made. He returned to his prac- 
tice, but in 1878 he was elected judge of the Su- 
perior Court of Cincinnati, and in 1883 was re- 
elected. He resigned four years later to enter 
the law firm with which he is still connected. 
He is regarded by Bench and Bar of Hamilton 
County as an able, broad, ani learned man, 
whose appointment is accepted by-all as a com- 
pliment to the State and Bar, as well as being a 
fit recognition of the worth of one of the sound- 
est lawyers of the State. Judge Harmon has 
not been conspicuous in political affairs, but is 
understood to be thoroughly in sympathy with 
the better element of his party. He is a friend of 
Senator Brice, and also of ex-Governor Camp- 
bell, and the fact that these gentlemen are prom 
inent in opposing the silver delusion has created 
the impression that Judge Harmon will be ex 
pected to use his influence to strengthen that 
wing of the party in Ohio. 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


EUROPEAN physicians and medical journals 
report a positive cure for Asthma in the Kola 
plant found on the Congo River, West Africa 
The Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending free trial cases of the 
Kola Compound by mail to all sufferers from 
Asthma who send name and address on a 
postal card. A trial costs you nothing. * 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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VIEW OF THE NEW HARLEM SHIP CANAL, CONNECTING THE NAVIGATION OF THE NORTH AND EAST RIVERS,—Drawn By 


W. L, Sonrac, JR,—{SEE PaGeE 413, ] 
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THE BRITISH CRUISER ‘‘ TERRIBLE,” THE LARGEST CRUISER IN THE, WORLD, AS SHE 
WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED.—London Graphic. 
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PRIVATE RECEPTION OF THE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN’S SON, NASRULLAH KHAN, 
AT WINDSOR CASTLE.—//lustrated London News. 
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THE ANNUAL FEAST OF FLOWERS IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE, PARIS.—L’Illustration, 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, 











CURE FOR KIDNEYS AND 
BLADDER. 


NEW 


WE are glad to announce to sufferers from 
kidney and bladder diseases, pain in back, and 
rheumatism, that the new botanic discovery, 
Alkavis, is pronounced a positive cure for these 
maladies. Many of its cures are certainly won- 
derful, and we 
and address to the Church Kidney Cure Com- 
pany, 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, who will 
send you treatment free by mail, postpaid. It 
costs you nothing 
RAILROAD. 


WEST SHORE 


(N. Y. C. anp H. R. R. R. Co., LESSEE.) 
Office of the General Passenger Agent, | 
New York, June 7th, 1895 ‘ 


| 


advise our readers to send name | 


SporTING Epitor :—The arrangements for the tri- 
angula! wat - ra between Columbia, Cornell, and 
University of Pennsylvania crews, taking place on the | 

ghiand- Poughkeepsie course June 
thing perfected 
been made with the West Shore 


build a train of forty observation 
llow the from start to finish 





race 


e four-mile 


In selecting this course the 


course 
committee has shown 
great judgment, a8 there is positiveiy no better course, 
it being protected from the severe winds by the High- 
lands of the Hudson The West Shore Railroad is 
showing a very energetic spirit in co-operating with 
the management of the race, it having agreed to run as 
many special trains as is necessary to accommodate 
the great crowds from points up the State and from 
New York City From the present outlook it would 
seem that there will be over one hundred thousand 
people on the West Shore side of the Hudson to wit- 
ness the great struggle. The course has been laid out 
near the west bank of the rive Tr. 

The course will commence 
rar Hospital. Blue Point, 


at a point opposite Var- 
whi tich is about half a mile 
below the Poughkeepsie Bridge. and extend north 
four miles to Krum Elbow It is a perfectly straight 
course. and is located within two hundred yards of the 
railroad 
The committee will have its tickets on sale in the 
course of a very few davs for passage on the specials 
and seats on the observation-train. Tickets at one fare 


for the round trip will be in force from all points to 

Highland. 

WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO SPEND 
THE SUMMER? 


matter any thought’? The 
and the West Shore Railroad 
New resorts have been estab 
and in the Catskill Mount 


HAVE you given the 
farmers, hotel-keepers 
have done it for you 
lished near New York 
ains 

An elaborate illustrated book will soon be issued 
by the West Shore Railroad, giving a long list of 
summer homes and outing places. The work can be 
had free on application, or by sending six cents in 
stamps to H. B. Jagoe, General Eastern Passenger 
Agent, No. 363 Broadway, New York 


AND MAKE MONEY AT IT. 


knew it, the trouble is with your diges 
tion. If that was good you would sleep better, wake 
better, work better, and make more money at it. How 
can one “* get on when the whole avstem is sluggish? 


IF you only 


But peopie don’t realize what is the trouble \ box 
of Ripans Tabules makes life worth living. At drug- 
gists 

Twenty drops of Angostura Bitters impart a de 
licious flavor to cold drinks. Dr. Siegert’s the only 
genuine 

CHANGE IN PIER NUMBER. 

Tue Fall River Line wharf in New York will, 

commencing June Ist, be known as Pier 18 instead 


of 28. North River, foot of Murray Street 

Double service (two boats each way daily) between 
New York and Fall River will be operated commence 
ing June 17th 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for thet 
sLICCeSS t soothes the child, softens the 
allays all pain. cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrheea. Sold by druggists in every part 


of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN 


is pres alent at year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are properly cared for. Jn- 
fant Health is the title of a vatuable pamphiet accessi 
ble to all who will seud address to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York City 


all seasons of the 


music-lov- 
Visit the 
before 


Tur Sohmer Piano is recognized by the 
ing public as one of the best in the world 
warervoms. 140-155 East Fourteenth treet, 
buying elsewhere 





A Concentrated Liquid Extract of 


Malt ana Hops. 


It contains a greater 
amount of nutritious 
matter than any other 
Liquid Malt Extract 
in the market. For 


convalescents, nurs- 
ing mothers, suffer- 


ers from insomnia 
and dyspepsia— 
superior to any other 
Malt Extract on ac- 
count of its purity, and unexcelled as 
a pleasant appetizer, invigorant, and 
a valuable substitute for ‘solid food. 
At all ‘Druggists. 
TEUTONIC is adelightful Table Beverage 
S. LIEBMANN’S SONS’ 
BREWING CoO., 
36 Forrest Street, Brooklyn,N.Y. 





children while teething, with perfect | 
gums, | 





| Send 10« 


A WARM 
BATH 


WITH 





And a single application of CUTICURA, the 
great skin cure, will afford instant relief, per- 
mit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy, eco- 
nomical, and permanent cure of the most 
distressing of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
and crusted skin and scalp diseases, after phy- 
sicians, hospitals, and ali else fail. 

Sold throughout the world, and especially by English 


and American chemists in all cont-nental cities. _British 
depot: NewsBery, 1, King Edward.st., London wy one 
Druc & Crem. Corr » Sole Props , Boston, U.S.A 





Men judge by the complexion of the sk y 


The state and inclination of the day.—Shakespeare. 


AND SO, TOO, OF THE SKIN 
THE STATE AND INCLINA- 
TION OF THE PERSON. 


CONSTANTINE’S 


if used regularly, greatly 


Pine Tar Soap, 





Persian Healing, 


improves the complexion 


kintoa 


and brings the s 


healtl ry state. 


complished, the ete: 
tion. invariably is toward 
its constant use thereafter 
for the Toilet, Bath and 


Nursery. 
_—DRUGGISTS. coe 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
UM: to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


THE C CELEBRATED 


“SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


CavuTtion.—The buying public will please not con’ 
found the SouMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


c AMAR very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 


heudache arising 
from them. 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 


E. (FRILLON, 
| 33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold bj all Drugzgists. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


Largest establishment in the world for the treat 


ePyment of SKIN, SCALP, AND Nerves. John H 
Woodbury, Dermatol gist, 127 W. 42d St., N. 
City, inventor of Wooppury’s Fac IAL. Soap. 


for sainple and 150-page book on Dermatology. 


THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION 
BUREAUS. 


Each ticket-offices of the New 


York 


of the city 
Railroad in 


Montreal, 


Central & Hudson River 


New York, Brooklyn, Aibany, Troy, 


Utica, Syracuse, Kochester, Buffalo, Niagara 


Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and San Francisco is an Information 
Bureau—thirty-one in all. 

Complete information in regard to rates and 
routes for reaching the principal health and 
pleasure resorts of America can be obtained 


free e 


tels at 


also information regarding principal ho- 


such resorts, their rates, accommoda- 


tions, etc., etc. 
We have a great variety of books and pict- 
of the their sur- 


ures descriptive hotels and 


roundings. Agents are always glad to assist 


callers. It may pay you to consult them before 
laying out your route. 

The Illustrated Catalogue New York Central Books 
and Etchings sent Sree, post-paid, on receipt of a 
one-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 


' genger Agent. 





} 





WONDERFUL STRIDE IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


‘* CELEBRITIES ** Monthly, containing Ten Actual 
Photographs, with biographical sketches. Price 25 
cents ; $3 per year, with premium of life-size photo- 
graphcf a beautiful child's head. Published at 25 
West Twenty-fourth street, New York. For sale by 
all newsdealers 

May number contains photographs of Charles A. 
Dana, Mrs. Burke-Roche, Joseph Jefferson, Mme. 
Nordica, Elias B. Dunn, Mrs. Langtry, Hon. Melville 
W. Fuller, Cissy Fitzgerald, George J. Gould, and 
** Innocence 


” 


KODAK 
QUALITY 





But the purchaser of 


Some Watches sell for $2.50. 
a $50.00 time-piece gets more for his money than the 
man with the cheap watch. 


It’s the Same With Cameras. 


The Kodak lenses are alone worth more than some 
cameras which the manufacturers claim to be 
as a Kodak.”’ Kodaks are standard in hand camera 
values—because they make good pictures—because 
they are durable, reliable. 


“as good 


Handsomely Illustrated Kodak-alogue Free. 


KODAKS, l se.oo EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
PULLETS, \ eonae, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE BROOKS HOUSE, 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT. 


The * half-way house ** between New York and 
the White Mountains. Excellent table, clean, com- 
fortable beds, cool nights, no mosquitves. Malaria 


Write forillustrated booklet. 
TYLER, Prop 


and hay fever unknown. 


EDWARD A. 
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° 9 Alihough the lining the 
Fibre Chamois inierlining re ‘eae 
w firm ord substanticl, he lading the 


dress to i's original shape. 


a Chamots 
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Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 


Insure the skirt edges against 
Wear 
A setofthe''S. H. & M."" minizture figure WINE 


the latest Parisian costumes, maiied for 1c. in stamps. 


The S.H. & M. Co.. P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 


*‘S.H.&M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


LADIES!! 


Do you like a cup of Good Tea? 
If so send this ‘“‘Ad” and 15c. in 
Stamps and we will mail you a 1-4 lb. 








THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
- 





sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
CemMPANY kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 





( offees, Baking Powde 4 ow Spices, 
(Mention “ Leslie’s Weekly.’ 

GREAT ane RICAN TE ACO. 

& 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Send for terms. 
THE 


P. O. Box 259, 


The KOMBI 


(CAMERA =f je 


Carry in pocket. Takes 25 perfect pectnses of 
in one loading—re-loading costs We 
your des aler for it, or send for free bookthet 
All About the Kombi.’ 
ALFRED C. Keren, KA 
es London, Be 132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 
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Branc! 





You ccn’t ‘‘ down’’ 
puffed sleeves that 
are supported by 


Comes in three weights 


, 1 — 
Light. A Vedium. 


No. 30.—Hea 
Ww 


No. 10.- 
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Saal 


Beu are « f 
worthless imita- 
lations. See that 
hat you buy i 
famped 
FIBRE 
petal 
CHAMOIS. 
pa atta tat 
At the Lining 
Counter of ali 


Dry Gi 
f0res. 
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Food is fuel to the body. 


‘‘Best’’ Tonic, Pabst Malt Extract, 
hence perfect health, strength and beauty. 


sumption of this fuel; 


It soothes the most wakeful to delicious slumber. 


secures perfect con- 


At Druggists. 





THE HISTORY OF BR 
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a 
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“ 


Jt isasolid handsome cake of 


scouring soap which has no equal 
forall cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry: Io use it is to value it-- 


What will SAPOLIO do? 


bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. 
take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. 


Why it will clean paint, make ojl-cloths 


t will 
You can scowr 


the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Bea 


clever housekeeper and try it. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO... NEW YORK, 














































































































Y 
THE | OUR PUZZLE CORNER. ? 
| : . . cf 
ILLUSTR TION CONDUCTED BY Sam. . \\\ II | 3 Million, 134 Thousand, 9 Hun- 
ILLUSTRATIONS : ae are Ki | HN ll Hi 2 dred and Thirty-four Packages ‘ 
sold in 1894, which made I5 « 
° Wn cogs y 
on page 406 were The Chess-board y i; TT TO me i lt “I I}| Million, 674 Thousand, 7 Hun- 
made by J]. C PROBLEM No. 19. By VALENTIN MARIN. Hl dred and Thirty-five Gallons of ¢ 
7 J° se 4 
Hem ment with (First prize in the London Chess Monthly i ri j RES 4 
| 4 
: tourney.) 
the Ross Patent Lens used in the Black | 
5 a — 4 
2 , 4 
Folding Montauk Pamera ii |W, Rootbeer : 
/ LLL 4 : LA at yy YIU111/ 7/7 \ i re 4 
s esareswes ‘ / Wy eZ or 313 Million, 494 Thousand, ¢ 
G. GENNERT, [lanufacturer, Lag y Vj, 3 DD | 7 Hundred glasses, sufficient to ¢q 
24 and 26 East 13th St., NEW YORK. a sy | give every man, woman and § 
neaenienaniataniaaenl ae Y child in the United States, five 
é we hild in the United > 
L YWMéA | glasses each—Did you get yours? ¢ 
| ~ & G Be sure and get some this year? § 
R £ G The whole family will enjoy it. ‘ 
: ¥ A 25 cent package makes 5 gal- ¢ 
Y eR , A lons. Sold everywhere. Made § 
TTT Zi ey | only by ‘ 
on , | The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada. 
‘ y Z an | 
+e wee ecinate = 
4) ; 
y= eal a | for 
White. 
tS “Live Cycle Dealers White to play and mate in two moves. =F AMP. A GIERICANS 
j SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 16. By GANSSER. ; 
ey” Bridgeport Ct. White Black Are you expert enough to recognize the different imported 
et ee ee ee eee 1Bt0Q@B 1 Kt takes R. champagnes by their taste? If not you cannot detect any dif- 
2 B to 4 mate ference 
A Straight Line, Correct solutions to this pretty problem were between GOLDEN AGE CHAMPAGNE 
A Quick Line, | received from Messrs. A. H. Cook, W. E. Hay- 7 and the best French Brands. The Golden Age Champagne is the 
5 | ward, M. I. Deane, H. K. Hutchinson, R. G. ¥ finest natural product of the choicest and purest American grape wine, 
A Through Line, | Fitzs erald, P. Hubbard, W. H. Denham, G. M. fermented in the bottle. A beverage made by Americans for Ameri- 
AP I Li Ross, Jr., J. Hannan, Dr. Baldwin, C. B. 7 cans, and it costs but one-third as much as imported ae of 
ae Se | Cluff, T. B. Miller, W. L. Fogg, P. Stafford, E. equal quailty. _ the Memimendigert Wise Co.. Rammensepert, B. ¥. 
, to All Points in | Denyse, W. Doane, C. V. Smith, G. W. Towne, : — ss aaa ti ~ 
. C. F. Alden, ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” A. W. Hall, Dr. A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS 
New York State. | Moore, J. Willitts E SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 
THE MODERN A 
WE | Whist Practice. HE LUB= 
STI~SHORE | ce | 
pee a Many a good whistite, as was predicted, went 
=RKAI ] ROAD= astray on Problem No. 19, and were satisfied to | O K I AIL 
| score the odd trick. The winning of four out 
ELEGANT SLEEPING CARS. | = aight ag ong Gaus Oe MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
FIVE FAST TRAINS To THE ea : iy ae a 2 eg ( xara ap ry > WHISKY, HOLLAND GIN, 
WEST. — Jack, é ve lamonds to >» woich TOM GIN, VERMOUTH ano YORK. 
| gives the last three tricks to C. It was cor- ; he 
Have you ever ridden on the National I xpress rectly solved by Messrs. G. Aaron, F. Buckley, - ane : ro ppethen By Reg 
the new limited train to Buffalo? It leaves New York | “ P, H. B..” E. D. Brown, J. W. Crawford, ( and ~ mixing equal to the best cocktails 
at 7-35 P. M. and arrives there early next morning. | Coine, C. C. Doane, W. C. Easton, G. E. Earl, el i one pode "ae will 
LONDON. H. Fisher, D. G. Forbes, C. N. Gowan, C. L. Oe ee rae oniiteite 
slat 46 tae Oe —— rime. ng in = Greene, A. W. Hall, E. P. Hepworth, G. Hern, mete of . Dy npe material : a“ pro portions, 
t ege bh Pet d avorite hotel with rm eo which is € 3 * 1 bett« 
Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table M. C. Isbel, ‘* Tvanhoe,’ H. H. Johnson, ©. A. “ Von VORK Cee ktail- made without any 
dn ne | Jones, C, A. Kelley, M. L, Kimball, C. Knox, 5 Suace bettlo sant to amy eddreen, prepaid. 
D N’T | | Dr. Lurie, C. H. Martins, C. A. Moody, Mrs. Ser de. : bie 
Manner WT. WW Mina © es ‘ f void _ tations. 
q 0 US fF ) R UGS! _— 5% : Mp ey - ee ( - : - pe Td Bi 
: pl wetin snus Neale if wer ead neanenin s Negus, Aurus debrecht, Jr., E. J. Peck, 
’ Nature will restore your health if yourat proper FOODS. ™ eG. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


“THE FOOD gives new system for self-treatment. Just | W, Pickett, R. Phelps, A. G. Pitts, E. Paul, G- 


out. By mail, 50c. Send stamp for circular 


, : = 39 Broadway, New York Hartford, Conn. 
CUR Cc. Fk. HART, Box 631, Philad Iphiv. E. Quimby, R. Rogers, P. Stafford, C. 8. Stan and 20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 


A record of over half a century is a | “*, “Singleton,” “A. J. 8.." J.P. Smith, Also Sole Agents for United States for 


8. C. Stokes, C. Kk. Thompson, George Turner, ™~ TAT 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. Dr. Underwood, W. R. White, A. D. Warner, BRANI ) & CS «A | SAU CH 
co * : : 





Every article used in C. Wheeler, G. G, Wise, W. Young, and A. J LONDON. 








Young. In general use in the Royal Household, the Houses of Lords and Commons, India and other 
Rdg ‘ Government Offices, and all Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants 
The following pretty ending, given as Prob For § Sale by all Grocers. Send 15 cents to above address for Sample Bottle. 





lem No, 24, puzzled the members of a promi 





may be obtained from us. nent whist circle at a recent meting : aoe. | rye ! 
sm | | JUST OUI 
CAMERAS “ait | t 
* 2 Maes nN 
in every style, at all prices k iby 
ad . \ eae | 
2 sl 





Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
s mailed FREE on application, 


** Anthony's Photographic Bulletin,” per year, $2. 


(2 A Magazine of 
eu constable Wit and Humor. 
“The International Annual for 1895,"° 75 cents i 


E.& H. T. ANTHONY & (0, — KEW SORE.” | ; s 7 et ECRU LINENS 
t Beeman’ . oa. sos — ancy Batistes, [con 


< 2 O} Fancy 
Pepsin Gum °° "b 











A ay 





Die af 
eee | PRINTED ORGANDIES, 





CAUTION.—See that the 
name ne eman is on each be: ¢+¢¢¢ : | 
Wrappe Fs | + Ducks and Denims, | 





on Perfection tum | 7 PLISSE FABRICS, 


And a Delicious Remedy for + ee Se ee a = 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness A ¢ + D. & J. ANDERSON’S ZEPHYRS. 
Send 5c, for sample package A ‘ : ° | f 


Beeman Chemical Co. | 


v 
| Am | 
110 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. _* (9) 
Originators of rs 


al Pepsin Chewing Gum. tS c.5 ae Proadvvay Hs 19th SE. 


rrumps all out , and with his part- 


<«¢ ¢€ 





‘ takes how many tricks against any pos- 


BARKER ct) ARE® sep NEW YORK. _ 
BRANDAB ° 4 pe | SHANK’S MARE OF YE OLDEN TIMES. Deer Park and Oakland, 


Durina the early history of this country, before 








COLLAR. 


GOT Fis tosis RA | sero sc mins sane Om the Crest of the Alleghantes 
Wn BARKER. Mapetactvre TROY, nt | means of locomotion That day has passed, and (MAIN Line B. & O. R. R.) , | 





the foot-sore pedestrian between St. Louis, Kansas ae~ ] 


City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Wichita, Pueblo, Denver, SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 


| and the Rocky Mountains can seat himself in a 
BO ER’S Bi 1 Y ERS| eee Ten Onn ene Oe ep Bee ee Rates $60, $75 and $90 a month, 60 PACES 
the road as he used to keep tab on the hours of his | according to location. Furnished (Same size as a page of JUDGE.) 
weary march, It is the great Missouri Pacifie Rail 5 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST way that offers mankind the above inducements cottages, with facilities for house- , . 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND AJ | Lats more rie at in hambscuete illustrated ana | Keeping, if desired, $450 to $600 per | BOUND IN ABEAUTIFULLY PRINTED COVER, 





























DELICACY IN DRINKS. descriptive pamphlets, guides, folders, ete., copies of season. Address PRICE 25 CENTS 
which can be obtained by addressing W. E. Hoyt, . S - - ° = sated 
For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers. | Vs) tastern Passenger Agent, 301 Broadway, | GEORGE D. DESHIELDS, Manager, | | 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse | New York ’ Cumberland, Md. Pa = BS Tans on wsdealers and ok sellers, anc 
PUBLISHERS, Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 


PRINTERS AND. egg the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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Soup Making 






MEN AND WOMEN 









A POPULIST. 


BRAKE O’Day—‘' Wot yer readin’, Dewey *” 


DEWEY EaveE—‘ 


couldn’ carry ’em off even if dey wasn’ bolted down.” 


—a pleasure 


with 





of 
Extract BEEF 
Our little book of ‘‘Culinary 
Wrinkles” mailed free. Send ad- | 


dress to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 














OF GOOD TASTE | 





| Sah and Easy Running” 


Catalogue free. i 
Gormutuyy a JEeFFerRr Mec. Co. | 


oston Chicago. New York. Brooklyn. (, 
Detroit. W aagom Seats: hanes q 
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‘WALTER BAKER & 00. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 
re COCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 














tom the great 

Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 

IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


‘Caution: In view of the 


A many imitations 
.,|of the labels and wrappers on our 
8, Consumers should make sure 


namely, Dorchester, Mass., 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, ) MASS. 


| THE BEST GENERAL Apver- ||| 
TISING MEDIUM IS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For Rates Address 
WILLIAM L. MILLER, Adv. Manager, 
| 110 Fifth Ave., New York. 














~ pian tne 


A CHEAP LUXURY 


Are the new tourist cars, the latest, 
most comfortable and commodious 





means of travel for large parties. In- | 
tending settlers, home-seekers, hunt- | 


ing parties and others will find these 
cars on the Union Pacific System fully 
equipped in every way. For addi- 


tional information regarding these | 


cars, see your nearest Ticket Agent, 
any Union Pacific Agent, or address 


E. L. LOPAX, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Omaha, Neb. 


Oh, some blame nonsense "bout protectin’ steel rails, 


Pears’ | 


Pears’ soap is as 
gentle as oil, but ef- 


$ 
has no fat or 


fectual; 
alkali in it. 
But it costs so 


little, you do not see 





how it possibly can 


Why, we 


be the finest soap in 








the world. 


FOR 
SIX 
GENTS 


: I will send you a book that will give an idea 
of what it is to climb this mountain, more 
than 14,000 feet high, and covered with snow 











This Elegant 


‘New Rochester’ 
Nickel or Gilt 


Sewing 
Lamp 


without glassware 
will be sent ex- 
press paid to 
ony address 


[20 


Chimney and Shade 
sold everywhere, or we 
can supply you. 


We make 70 
other styles of 
the famous 
‘New Roch- 
ester,’ lw 

greatly improved.) 







The desideratum for a Summer Lamp; sufficient 
light with one-quarter the heat of larger sizes. 


| a Brass Co. Brijeeport Cuy. 
GO0000600030 
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F found so much enjoyment! 
*.in the tobacco he smoked 

how supreme must be the 
~ pleasure of the modern 
smoker with a pipe of 


|| acetone 


A 2oz. trial package - - 
- postpaid for 25 éents.. 


MARBURG BROS = 
7 = *DALTIMORE, MD. 


















THE AMERICAN TOBACCO Co. Successen.,. 











EARL & WILSON’S. 
AMEN LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 


"ARE THE BEST" 


WHERE 


t SALE EVERY 


URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 

















| Suggestions 


for your 


Summer Journey: 


(1)—A bracing cruise on the great inland 
seas. (Buffalo to Duluth, via North- 
ern S.5. Line—exclusive passenger 
service of the highest grade ) 

(2)—Through the new Northwest States 

North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, via 


GREAT NORTHERN R’Y 


—a land as magnificent in commer- 
cial promise as it is unsurpassed in 
natural scenery. 

(3)—The Pacific Coast and Alaska. 

Write to A. C. Harvey, General Excursion Agent, 


aur Ainwinx Ss... Boston. Mass.. or F. I, Wuir- 
, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Mino., for information, 





and ice. The Book is illustrated. 


CHAS. S. FEE, GEN. Pass. AGT., St. Paul, Minn., 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
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Refreshed — revitaiizea—goor health restored—all from using 


ANHEUSER- 
BUSCH’S 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., 
Se nd for handsome ly illustrated colored booklets and other readin, 


LIGHT, STRONG AND EASY RUNNING | 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 


Ride the Best! Always in the Lead! 
Examine our line and be convinced, 








Agents Wanted i in all unoccupicd territory. Catalogue free. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers in 
BICYCLES, ARMS & SPORTING GOODS, 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





SS 


limbs, use an 


is as good as the genuine. 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


9 ~ Porous 
Allcock’s Piste: 
Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 





As delicious as 


. AAS 
rd White. it is healthful. 
o . 


At druggists. 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


matter. 


TRAQE MARK, 


BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 


SAP@NACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 
TEETH 





| The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Teztn, 


| Wse Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


To Remove Tartar from the Tests, 
Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrico 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Texts, 
Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrico, 
To Make the Gums Harp and Healthy, 
Use Brown’s Camphcrated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 





Price, 25c.aJar. Yor Sale by all Druggists 














@ @| THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC |@ © 








FORTIFIES 
NOURISHES 


STIMULATES Body - 
reFREsHES| Brain 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everyehere. 


SOLD BY ND 


Sent Free, Album, re 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@j| MARIANI & CO,, 52 West 15th 
































